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FLORENCE AND JOHN. 



OHAPTEB L 

THE TWO UTTLX STVDHUi. 

FL0BEKC2S and Johk lived in a home very 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Hudson 
river, not very &r from New York. The house 
that they lived in was not large, but it stood in 
a sheltered no<^ on the bank of the river, not far 
from the village, and in such a situation that 
from the front windows, and from a little piazza 
at one end, Florence and John could look out 
upon the water and see the steamboats and sloops 
go by every day. 

The ^iace was known by the name of the 
Octagon. The reason why it was called by this 
name was, that the principal sitting-room in the 
house was built in the form of an octagon, that 
is, instead of having only four sides, as a room 
usually has, this room had eight sides. An octa« 
gon is a figure of eight sides. 
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12 The Two Little Studies. 

A figure of fbur sides is called a square. A 
figure of five sides is called a pentagon^ of six 
sides a hexagon, of eight sides an octagon. There 
might be a figure of seven sides, but it would not 
be very easily made, and it would not be very 
pretty when it was made, and so it is seldom 
used or spoken of. But octagons and hexagons 
are very common, for they are easily made, and 
they are very regular and symmetrical in form. 

If you wish to see exactly what the form of an 
octagon is, you can make one in this way. First 
cut out a piece of paper in the form of a square. 
This square will, of course, have four sides and 
four comars. Now, if you cut off the four cor- 
ners, you will have four new sides, for at every 
place where you cut off a comer you will have a 
new side. These four new sides, together with 
the parts of the old sides that are left, will make 
eight sides, and so you will hav^ an octagon. 

If you wish your octagon to be regular, you 
must be careful how much you cut off at each 
comer. If you cut off too little, the new sides 
which you make will not be so long as what 
remains of the old ones. If you cut off too 
much, they will be longer. Ton had better cut 
off a little at first firom each comer, all aroimd, 
and then compare the new sides with what is left 
of the old ones. You can then cut off a little 
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The Two Littls Studies. 13 

more, and so on, until you make yoor octagon 
nearly regular. 

There are other much more exact modes of 
making octagons than this, but I ean not stop 
to describe them here. 

The octagon room was not the front room of 
the house. It was rather a back room. The 
windows of it looked out upon a little lawn 
between the house and the road. This lawn, 
however, was nothing more ihan a httle green 
yard with trees and shrubbery around it. 

Thus the house was between the road and the 
river. On the river side, there was a steep bank 
covered with trees, almost too steep for any one 
to go down. At the bottom of this bank, along 
the margin of the water, was the Hudson Biver 
raUroad. The cars were going to and fro along 
this road all day long, and almost all night, too. 
The front of tiie house was toward the river, 
and consequently; away from the main road 
leading to the village. There was, however, a 
small but very neat and pretty road, which en- 
tered through a gate xmder the trees, and winding 
along on the margin of the little lawn, came 
round to the front of the house, and passed close 
by the piazza which was built over the front 
door. Standing on this piazza, near the front 
door, you could see up and down th^ river a 
2 
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14 The Two Little Studies. 

gi^t waj. You could also hear tiie trains go 
by on the raijroad below, though you could not 
see them from this place. There was a seat, 
however, on the bank, a little way down, where 
you could see them very distinctly whenever they 
went by — ^the locomotive at the head of the train 
always coming first into view, and pufl&ng out 
great volumes of white vapor among the trees. 

On the front door of the house was a silvered 
plate, that was always kept very bright, which 
had the name John Morelle upon it. This was 
the name of the father of Florence and John. 
Mr. Morelle was, however, seldom at home. He 
was a merchant and ship-owner, and he did a 
great deal of business beyond the seas, which 
required him to go away continually on bug 
voyages. While he was absent in this way, 
the children were left at home with their 
mother. 

Mr. Morelle was quite rich, but his wife pre- 
ferred to live in a small house while her hus- 
band was away, because she did not wish to have 
much company. She wished to devote herself 
to her children. She loved her children very 
much, and there was no employment which she 
liked better than teaching and training them. 
She had learned how to teach and train them 
remarkably well, — as,. in fact, all mothers very 
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The Two Little Studies. 15 

Boon da who love the work, and whoae hearts 
are set on learning to do it right 

If now you look at the picture in the frontis- 
piece, yon will ohserve that the middle window 
of the octagon room opens down to the floor. 
The two side windows do not open down to the 
floor, but there is something curious in the space 
beneath them. Under each window there is a 
leaf like that of a table, witb booknshelyes and 
drawers below. When this leaf was up, it served 
for a table, and it was made of just the right 
height for Florence or John to sit at and write. 
Below it were two shelves for books, and lower 
still, nearer the floor, a drawer to hold slates, 
eopy-books, pens, and other such things. This 
drawer was pretty deep, for it extended into the 
wall for some distance. The book-shelves were 
more shallow^ being made only of a proper depth 
to receive books such as the children used. 

When this leaf was up, it was kept up by 
two brackets, which moved on hinges, so that 
they could be shut in to let the leaf down, or 
opened out to hold the leaf up. When they 
were opened out, and the leaf was up, they came 
at the outer edges of it, so as to be out of the 
way of the knees of the children in sitting there 
to write. When they were shut in, they occu- 
pied the upper comers of the upper book-shelfi 
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16 Thb Two Littlb Studies. 

leaving a space like an arch for the top of the 
upper shel£ 

When the time came for the children to study, 
they would go each to their own window, and 
lift up these leaves, and -open out the brackets 
to support them. Then they would open their 
drawers and take out their writing-books, and 
their inkstands, and their slates, and whatev^ 
else they required for that day's lessons. These 
they would keep upon the table formed by the 
leaf. Then, when their work was done, they 
would put their things aU away agdn, and then 
put down the leaf and shut the drawer. The 
leaf covered the little bookcase entirely, being 
made to fit exactly into it at the ec^es all 
around, and then there were two panel doors, 
which, shutting in over the leaf, kept it in its 
place and concealed it firom view. These doors 
were secured by a lock. Florence kept the key 
of her bookcase, and John kept the key of his. 

The children called these places their little 
studies. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE KSTS. 

The chndren took a great deal of interest in 
the construction of their little studiiB while the 
joiner was making them, and their interest in 
tiiem was very much increased by having the cus- 
tody of the keys themselves. On the day when 
the studies were finished, it happened that a lady 
of Mrs. Morelle's acquaintance, from the village, 
came to pay her a visit, and Mrs. Morelle took 
her into the octagon room to see the new accom- 
modations which had thus been provided. The 
lady was veiy much pleased with them. 

"But, Katie,'' said the lady, " you are not go- 
ing to allow the children to keep the keys them- 
selves, are you ?" 

" Yes,'' said Mrs. Morelle. 

" That will never do, you may depend," said 
the lady. " They will certainly lose them." ^ 

" I expect they wiU lose them," said Mrs. Mo- 
reUe. 

" Then why do you let them have the keys ?** 
said the lady. 

2* 
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18 The Kkts. 

^^ Because I wish them to acquire their experi- 
ence in losing keys while they are young/' said 
Mrs. Morelle. 

" Oh 1 Katie/' exclaimed the lady, " what no- 
tions you have/' 

"Certainly/' said Mrs. Morelle. "Nobody 
ever learns to take care of keys till they have 
experienced the inconvenienoe and trouble that 
comes from losii^ them, and I wish my children 
to learn this lesson while there is not much de-. 
pending." 

"Mother/' said Florence, as soon as the lady 
visitor had gone, " what do you think I had bet- 
ter do with my key so as not to lose it ?" 

" You can do with it whatever you please," 
said her mother. " You can carry it about with 
you in your pocket, or you can hang it up some- 
where." 

" Which do you think will be the best way, 
mother ?'' said Florence. 

" To hang it up somewhere will be safest for 
the key," replied Mrs. Morelle, " but to carry it 
in your pocket would be safest for what is locked 
up. You see if we hang up akey in some proper 
place, the key will not be in danger of being lost, 
but then some person may perhaps come and take 
it o£P:from its hook, and go and unlock the place, 
and look at our things, or take them away. But 
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Ths Eets. 19 

if we keep it in oxur podcets^ tiien nobody can 
get it to nnlock theplaoe^ but there ia Boma dan- 
ger that we may lose it. So it is safer for the hey 
to keep it hong np, bat it m safer for the things 
locked up to carry the key in our pockets.'^ 

^'I do not think that there is anybody that 
wonld take my key and open my study," said 
Florence, " even if I were to leave it hanging 
np/' 

" Yes, Giimkie wonld," said John. 

Grimkie was Florence's consin. 

"I'll ask him not to take it," said Florence. 

" He wont care for that," said John. " I mean 
to carry my key in my pocket and so make snre 
of it." 

"I think I had better have mine hung np,* 
said Florence. " Besides, I do not always have 
a podcet." 

So Florence asked her mother where wonld be 
a good place to keep her key, and her mother 
proposed Ihat there shonld be a little brass hook 
screwed into the wood of the front of her drawer, 
on the inside. 

" The key will be out of sight there," said she, 
"and yet the place wiU be very convenient for 
hanging it up whenever you lock up your study, 
and for get&ig it again when you wish to open 
your study." 
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20 The Kxts. 

'^ That will be an excellent plan/' said John. 
''It will be a secret place where Grhnkie can not 
find it." 

" Yes," said Florence, " I '11 keep it a secret— 
a very dose secret. If Grimkie asks me where I 
keep my key, I will not tell him," 

" That wonld be one way to manage it," said 
Mrs. MoreUe. " And another way wonld be, for 
you to teU him all abont it, and so trust to his 
honor." 

Florence paused with a thoughtful expression 
upon her countenance, as if she was uncertain 
what to do. 

'' Sometimes," said Mrs. Morelle, '' if we show 
suspicion and distrust of people, it makes them 
unfriendly, and they try the more to do what we 
are afraid they will do, when, if we had placed 
confidence in them, they would have been in- 
duced to try to show that they deserved it. For 
instance, in thii^ case, you might ask Grimkie, 
the next time he comes here, if he would screw 
in a hook for you to hang your key upon, and 
thus let him see that you did not suspect that he 
was such a person as would take another's key 
and unlock their doors. Or you can have the 
hook put into your drawer in some other way, 
and so try to keep the secret from him where the 
key is hid." 
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The Keys. ' 21 

*a think I had better tell him,'' Baid Florence. 
"And I will ask him to put in the hook for me ; 
I know he will be willing to do it." 

" Very well/' said Mrs. MoreUe. " In the mean- 
time you can put the key in the drawer, and let it 
lie there until the next time that Grimkie comes 
here." 

This arrangement was carried into effect The 
children locked up thdr respectiTe studies, and 
then Florence deposited her key iu the drawer, 
while John put his in his pocket. This being 
done, they passed out together through the central 
window of the octagoii — ^the one which opened 
down to the floor — and went to play ball on the 

IftWH. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

AQUA. 

AqtM is the Latin name for watei. Thus 
aqueduct means a channel for cr adacting water, 
and the phrase txqueotis partidea means watery 
particles. 

One day when Florence and John were sitting 
together upon the -seat under the margin of the 
bank, where they used to go to see the trains 
go by, they got into a little dispute about 
water and steam. John was at work making 
the frame of a kite, while Florence was look- 
ing down the river toward the place among 
the trees on the bank where the trains usually 
came first into view, and was watching for the 
Albany express, that was due just about this 
time. 

" Keep a close watch," said John, " and teU 
me the instant you see it coming." 

*^ Yes," said Florence. " I am watching." 

In a few minutes she exclaimed, 

" Here they come 1 I see the steam 1" 

John looked up, and he saw the little puflEs of 
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Aqua. 2^ 

wliite vapor appearing here and there among the 
trees, as the locomotive shot swiftly along. 

" Yes/' said John, " they are coming, but that 
is not steam." 

"What is it then? Is it smoke?'' asked 
Florence. 

" No," said John. " It is not smoke either." 

"7 think it is steam," said Florence. 

" No," said John, " it is not steam. I know 
it is not." 

" How do you know ?" asked Florence. 

" Grimkie told me it was not," said John. 

" I do n't believe Grimkie knows," said Flo- 
rence. 

As there seemed to be nothing else to be said 
after the dispute had reached to this point, both 
the children were silent for a few moments. In the 
meantime the train came on apace, and soon went 
thundering by the station with tremendous and 
unabated speed. The station was only a way 
station, and the express trains did not stop at it. 

As soon as the train had gone by, Florence, 
who, like other young ladies, did not like to be 
told by her brother that she was mistaken, 
brought up the question of the steam again, by 
saying that she was sure that what they saw 
through the trees was steam, because she had 
often heard people talk of steam from the loco« 
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2^ AocA. 

motive, aad besides, a locomotive itself was a 
steam ^igine. It went by steam, aiMi what they 
saw through the trees was a part of the steam 
let loose that made it go. 

After same further discussion of the subject, 
the children left the seat, and went up the bank 
tOl they oame in »ght of the house. Looking 
toward the house, they saw their mother sitting, 
with her wcnrk, on the piazza. The piazza was 
at the south side of the house, and there was a 
place upon it which was in shade in the after- 
noon, and Mrs. MoreUe used to Uke to sit there 
and read or write, while the children were at play 
upon the grounds. 

The children inunediately ran towards the 
house, in order to refer their dispute to their 
mother. 

" 19- it steam, mother ?" said John. 

^^ la n't it steam, mother ?" said Florence. 

" Ah 1 children," said Mrs. MoreUe, ^^ this is a 
dispute just like all the rest of the disputes that 
the world is filled with. When you grow up, 
and go out among people, and even before you 
grow up, you will find people wrangling and dis- 
puting everywhere, about every thing. And al- 
most all the disputes are just like this of yours. 
Both of you are right, and both of you aie 
wrong/* 
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Aqua. 25 

" Oh, mother," said John, " how can that be ?" 

^^ It is a difference in the meaning of a word,'' 
said Mrs. Morelle. ^^ Steam has two meanings ; 
that is to say, there are two things very different 
from each other, which are called steam. Now, 
what you see among the trees, when the locomo- 
tive goes by, is one of these things, and it is not 
the other. Bo in one sense Florence is right in 
saying that it is steam, and in another sense she 
is wrong. So John, in saying that it is not 
steam, is right in one sense, and wrong in an- 
other." 

" Oh mother 1" said Florence " what a parcel 
of senses ! Explain it to us mother, please." 

" I can not explain it to you in words very 
well," said Mrs. Morelle, '^I must make an ex- 
periment." 

The children were both much pleased to hear 
of an experiment. There was nothing, they 
said, that they should like so well. 

^^Oome and make the experiment now," said 
they. 

" No," said their mother, "I can not go now; 
but somstime within a day or two I will show 
you the experiment, and explain the whole sub« 
ject to you as weU as I can." 

Why this chaptCT is headed by tiie word aqua 
will appear by and by. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BSASONABLS AULB8. 

In the morning, after the two little studiei 
made for Florence and John under the octagon 
window were finished, the children were called 
to their work at nine o'clock, as usual, by means 
of a silver whistle which their mother blew at 
the front door. The whistle was sounded at five 
minutes before nine, so as to allow the children 
time to come in and get to their places, and be- 
gin to be ready for their studies at nine o'clock 
precisely. 

" Now, children," said Mrs. Morelle, "you have 
got new places to study in, and I have been look- 
ing over my rules, and making some changes in 
them, and I am going to read them to you now, 
before you b^n your work, so that you may 
see whether they are reasonable." 

" I am sure that they will be reasonable, moth« 
er," said Florence, "without hearing you read 
them to us." 

"True," said Mrs. Morelle, "I presume yoi 
would believe that they are reasonable from your 
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Beasonable Bules. 27 

confidence in me ; but I want to haye you see 
the reasonableness of them yourselves. It wiU 
be much more easy for you to obey them if you 
do/' 

I think that Mrs. Morelle was right in this 
wish. It is the duty of children to obey their 
parents in all things, whether they see the rea- 
sonableness of what they require or not. But it 
is much more easy and pleasant for them to obey 
if they see the reasonableness of the conmiands 
themselves beforehand. And as it is right that 
parents should do all they can to make the duty 
of obedience on the part of the children as easy 
as possible, it is always weU to give them an op- 
portunity to see the reasonableness of their com- 
mands whenever they conveniently can. 

So Mrs. Morelle took out a paper and read the 
rules as follows : 

Bule 1. All the instructions, and all the ex- 
planations which I give you in respect to your 
studies are to be given ai one timCy before you 
b^in your work in the morning, so that I may 
not be interrupted afterwards in any thing that I 
am doing. 

^' I see the reasonableness of that/^ said Flo* 
rence. 
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" Do yon, too, Johnny ?'' asked Mrs. Morelle. 

" Why, yes, mother,'' said John, " i««tty weH, 
only sometimes I want to ask yon a question 
yery much indeed." 

" True,'' said Mrs. MoreHe ; "but then that 
is not a serious difficulty, for if yo^ get into any 
perplexity with one thing, tliere is always some- 
thing else that you can do. And if I were to 
allow you to come to me with questions at all 
while you are studying, it would disturb me and 
would disturb Florence, and so do more harm than 
good. You can always make a memorandum of 
the question, too, in your questicm book) and so 
ask me the next momii^." 

"But before the next morning, I do not care 
any thing about it," said John. 

"That shows that the question can not be 
very important," said Mrs. Morelle. " At any 
rate, that must be the rule, whether you see the 
reasonableness of it or not. I should'be glad to 
have you see that it is a good rule, for then it 
would be a great deal easier for you to obey it. 
But now we will go to the next one." 

Bulb 2. Ton nrast see for yourselves that you 
have every thing you require for your work before 
you b^in. I wUifwrmsh whatever you require, 
butyoumnstaee^Ao^/cfo^^so that if you find, 
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BSA80NABLS BULSS. 29 

while you are at your work, tliat jou want some* 
thing that you have not got, you will consider 
that it is your fault, not mine. 

^^ Is that a fair rule ?" asked Mrs. Morelle, 
after she had finished reading it 

The children both admitted that it was, and 
John, near whose study they were all sitting 
while this conversation was going on, began im- 
mediately to open his drawer to see if he had 
every thing there that he required. But his 
mother requested him to wait, before making his 
examination, until she had finished reading the 
rules. 

BuLE 3. If either of you find it necessary to 
leave your study during study hours for any 
purpose, either to speak to me, or to go out, you 
can do so, but in that case you must make up 
for the interruption, by staying in another half 
hour after your regular hour has expired. 

"I think that that is rather a hard rule for 
US," said John. 

" I think it is hard myself,'' said Mrs. Morelle, 
** and I have tried a great deal to contrive som 
easier way of preventing you from getting intv 
itoe habit of leaving your work and going out to 

3* 
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get some water, or something of that kind, and 
so not working your full hour. Can you think 
of any easier way ?" 

" Why, if we Tiave a really good excuse, you 
might let us go,'' said John, 

** Ah, but that would require me to spend my 
time in hearing the excuses, and there is nothing 
I like so little to hear about as excuses. Then 
I can not always judge, even if I hear them, 
whether they are good or not. So I think that 
my plan is the best. If you think the reason 
requiring you to leave your places in order to 
come and speak to me, or to go out, is so urgent 
that you are willing to stay at your studies half 
an hour longer, then you can do it. If not, 
not.'' 

^^ It seems to me that half an hour is too 
long," said John. "Don't you think that a 
qtuzrter of an hour would be enough, moth- 
er ?" 

" I am afiraid not," replied Mrs. Morelle ; "but 
if you think that will be enough, I am willing to 
try it. We will try it and see, and if a quarter 
of an hour proves to be enough to keep you 
steady at your work, I shall be very glad. I 
should much rather have it a quarter of an hour 
than a half an hour, if that plan proves to be 
effectual But remember that it is your plaii| 
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I ad Slot mine. I am afraid that it will not do^ 
but I am willing that you should try it." 
So this point was settled. 

BuLE 4. If any company comes into the 
oom, pay no attention to them, and do not 
speak to them, except to answer them if they 
speak to you. 

" That's reasonable/' said John. 

" I think so too," said Florence. 

" Those are all the rules," said Mrs. Morello ; 
"so now you can begin your lessons. Tour work 
to-day, is to copy for half an hour, and then to 
do sums for half an hour. See now whether you 
have all that you want." 

So the children looked over their drawers to 
see whether they had a good stock of pens and 
pencils — ^both lead and slate pencils, and plenty 
of ink in their inkstands, and sponges well wet, 
and a copy-book to write in, and their arithme- 
tic books, and every thing else that was required. 

" Think well," said Mrs. Morelle, "for if you 
find by-and-by that you want something that 
you have not got, it will cost you half an hour 
of extra study to come and ask for it." 

^^ Perhaps I may want a drink of water," said 
John. 
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" And 1 too," said Florence. 

"True/' said Mrs. Morelle. ^'That is very 
important. So yon may both go out and ask 
Bridget to give you some water to drink now. 
For if you both have a good drink of water now, 
you can very well get through an hour without 
having another." 

So the children went out and drank some 
water, and then came back to their lessons. 
When they were ready to begin, Mrs. Morelle 
turned the hour ^ass, and they both at onoe 
proceeded to their writing. 
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CHAPTEB V, 

THE LOST BALL. 

Flobknoe and John were oonfiued to their 
work in the little studies in the octagon room 
only two hours each day ; one boor in the fore- 
noon, and one in the afternoon. But their 
mother endeavored to carry forward their educa- 
tion at other times by her conversation with 
them, and by leading them in their plays to such 
operations and plans as should excite and develop 
their ingenuity, and enlarge their general knowl- 
edge^ She availed herself of every occurrence 
that took place to accomplish this purpose, and 
she took great pleasure in doing it. 

You will see how she managed this, by the case 
of the lost ball. One day Florence and John, 
together with another boy named Charlie Dres- 
ler, were at play in the yard with their India 
rubber balls. They had been playing with them 
near a sort of wing, or extension of the house, 
which contained the back kitchen and the shed, 
and had been throwing them against the chim 
ney of this addition, which came out at the roof 
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near the ridge-pole. This chimney belonged to 
the back kitchen. The children had three balls, 
one for each of them, and they had been throw- 
ing their balls against the chimney, in order to 
see them rebound and then come roUing over the 
roof to the eaves, and so off the eaves toward 
the ground, where they stood trying to catch 
them as they came down. 

Now if at some time when you are at play in 
a yard, or in any other place near a house, you 
will look up toward the roof, you will see that 
there is usually a long and narrow conduit for 
the water, placed under the eaves. This con- 
duit is for the purpose of catching the water 
which comes from the roof during rains, and con- 
veying it away to one side, where it can all de- 
scend to the ground together, instead of dripping 
down all along the side of the house. Sometimes 
the water that is brought along in the conduit 
under the eaves in this way, comes down at the 
comer of the house in a spout and runs into a 
cistern or a hogshead, or some reservoir of that 
kind placed there to receive it, and sometimes it 
is left to flow away over the ground. It is not 
always the case that these conduits — or guU 
terSy* as they are sometimes called — ^are placed 

* They are called gattera from the Latin word guUa, which 
means drop. They are drop-catchers. 
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under the eaves of buildings, bnt it is generally 
so. 

Whenever, therefore, children go to play with 
their baUs upon roofs, they ought always to as- 
certain whether or not there is a gutter under the 
eaves, for these gutters are very apt to catch and 
retain the ball. 

The children in this case threw their balls over 
the roof, against the chimney, a great many times 
without any accident. The balls, when they came 
to the eaves, after rolling down tiie roof, bounded 
over the gutter, and so came safe to the ground. 
But at last John's ball got caught. Instead of 
coming over to the ground,' it stopped in the gut- 
ter, and John could see the irpper edge of it swell- 
ing a little above the edge of the gutter, as he 
stood upon the ground below. 

John was in great trouble at this sight. 
'* There !" he exclaimed, in a tone of great con- 
cern, " now I have lost my baU." 

John was very sorry to lose his ball. The 
children were, in fact, always very careful of 
their playthings, for they both of them had a 
fixed allowance of so much money per week to 
expend for their amusement, and whenever they 
met with any loss of this kind it could only be 
repaire<f by a fresh expenditure out of their own 
funds. 
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John immediately went into the house, fol"> 
lowed by the other children, to report the ac- 
cident to his mother, and to ask her what ha 
should do. His mother was sitting at her table, 
folding and sealing a letter. 

" It ha^ got caught in the gutter then,'' said 
she, after John had finished his story. 

" Yes, mother," said John. " And I 'm very 
sorry." 

" Well, now, I am rather glad,'' said Mrs. Mo- 
relle. 

" Glad, mother l" said John, quite surprised. 
" Why are you glad ?" 

" Because I think you will have such a good 
time in getting it again." 

"But, mother, how can we get it again?" 
asked Florence. 

" There are several ways that I can think of," 
said Mrs, Morelle. " I wiU tell you what they 
are, and you can take your choice. In the mean- 
time, it is very fortunate that it is an India rub- 
ber ball, and not one of leather." 

" Why, mother ?" asked Florence. 

" Because, if there should come a rain before 
you get it down, or a heavy dew, it will not be 
injured. India rubber is a substance that is iw- 
pervious to water. That is, water can not pass 
into the pores of it in the least degree, or alter 
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it in any way. Leather is fiill of minute pores, 
and the water gets in and changes and spoils the 
texture. But an India rubber ball is safe. The 
water does not act upon it in any way.'* 

" What do you mean by acting upon it, moth- 
er ?" said John. 

"It does not change it," said Mrs. Morelle, 
" or produce any effect upon it at all. There are 
some things that are impervious to water, that 
is, the water can not enter into their pores, while 
still it acta upon them and changes them. Water 
acts upon iron in this way. It turns it into rust, 
and so gradually consumes it, though it can not 
enter into the pores of it. But now about the 
ways of getting down your ball." 

" Yes, mother," said John, " tell us all the 
plans you can think of, and let us choose the 
easiest and best." 

4 
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CHAPTER VI, 

FOUR PLANS. 

'* I CAN think of four plans," 3aid Mrs. Mo- 
relle. " The first is for you to go to work and 
huild up a great wood pile under the place where 
the ball is lodged. You must build until you 
get a pile so high 'that you can stand upon it 
and reach the ball." 

" Could we do that ?" asked Florence. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Morelle, " you can do it, 1 
think, if you have patience and perseverance 
enough. There is plenty of wood in the shed, 
which you can bring out. You would have to 
pile it carefully, laying the sticks crosswise, first 
this way and then that, so as to make the pile 
steady and firm, and you would have to ex- 
tend it on one side in the form of steps, so that 
you could climb up. After a while, you could 
get it so high that you could stand upon it and 
reach the ball." 

" That is a very good plan," said John, clap- 
ping his hands. 
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^^ Tou must expect that it will be a great deal 
of work," said his mother. 

" I '11 help you/' said Charlie. 

" You will have to carry the wood all back 
again, too, after you have got your ball," said 
Mrs. Morelle, *^ and that will be the hardest part 
of the work, because you will not take any in- 
terest in it. You will take a great interest in 
building up your pile to get your ball, and that 
will make your work easy. But you will not 
take any interest in carrying the wood away 
again, and that would make that part of tl^ 
work very hard." 

^' Will you help us carry the wood away, too, 
Charlie ?" asked John. 
" Yes," said CharUe. 

"Well," said John, "then let us go and 
b^in." 

" But you have not heard aU the plans yet," 
said his mother. 

" No," said Florence, " we have only heard 
one. What are the rest, mother ?" 

" The neSt plan is for John or Charlie to climb 
up by a rope, hand over hand, and so get the ball 
Do you think you can climb up in that way, 
Johnny ?" 

" I do not know," said John. 

" Sailors can," said Mrs. Morelle " They take 
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hold of a rope that is fastened at the top and 
hangs down, and so pull th^nselves np, taking 
hold of the rope higher and higher, first with one 
hand and then with the other." 

^^Perhaps I could do it/' said John, " I should 
like to try. I am pretty sure that Grimkie could 
do it if he were here." 

" But there is not any rope to climb up by/' 
suggested Florence. 

"No/' said her mother, "that is the great 
difficulty with this plan — to get the rope up and 
to get it fastened. You will have to do as the 
sailors do when they want to get a rope ashore 
from a wreck. Suppose a ship is wrecked upon 
the rocks very near a shore, and all the people of 
the country have come down to the place to help, 
but they can not get to the ship, and the sailors 
can not get to the shore on account of the tre- 
mendous waves and breakers that are dashing in 
continually against the cliffi. In such a case, 
the only way that the sailors can be saved is by 
getting a line on shore." 

" And how do they do it ?" asked John. 

"We will suppose that it is not very far," 
said Mrs. Morelle, "no farther than a man can 
throw a stone. The sailors find a stone, or some- 
thing like that, and tie a piece of fine twine to it. 
One of the strongest among them then takes the 
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Btone and tlirows it to the shore. The people%on 
the shore stand out of the way until the stone 
falls, and then they pick it up, and so get hold 
of the end of the twine. Now, one end of the 
twine is in the hands of the people on the shore, 
and the other end the sailors have on board the 
ship Do you understand so far ?" 
The children all said they did. 

" The sailors now take a small cord," contin- 
ued Mrs. Morelle, "stronger a great deal than 
the twine, but not so large and heavy as even a 
small rope. They tie one end of this cord to the 
end of the twine, and by this means the people 
on the cliff draw one end of the cord to the 
shore. The sailors then tie their end of the cord 
to a rope. Thus by means of the cord they get 
a rope on shore, and by means of the rope, they 
contrive in the same way to get a cable to the 
shore. When they get the cable across, they 
fasten the ends, one on board the ship and the 
other to the rocks, and so the sailors can all get 
safe to land." 

" I do not see how they can get to the land," 
said Florence, " over that single cable." 

"The people draw them over," replied her 
mother, " in a tub or basket which they hang to 
the cable by means of loops. It is a terrible 
thing to be drawn in this way across &om a ship 
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to the rocks on shore, over the billows, but it is 
much better for people to consent to this, than 
to remain on board tiU the ship is broken to 
pieces, and so aU be drowned." 

" And could we get a rope up to the roof of 
the shed in such a way as that ?" asked Flor- 
ence. 

"Perhaps you might," repKed Mrs. MoreUe. 
" The way would be this. First, you must get 
a long piece of twine. Your kite twine will 
answer. You must unwind enough of the twine 
to go over the shed, and then make up what you 
unwind into a neat open coil on the ground. 
You must be very careful not to disturb it where 
it lies upon the ground, or you will get it entan- 
gled. Next, you must tie one end of the twine 
to a stone, and then you must throw the stone 
over the shed, on one side of the chimney, and 
let the twine follow it. One of you must stand 
on the other side of the shed — ^at a good distance 
off, however — in order to see where the stone falls. 
If you get the stone across, then you must tie 
one end of the rope to the end of the twine." 

" But we have not got any rope," said John. 

" Ah ! that is a serious difficulty," said Mrs. 
MoreUe. " It is very necessary to have a rope. 
Indeed, we can do nothing at all, on this plan 
of operation, without one." 
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" But I will tell yon what we can do/' added 
Mrs. Morelle, after a moment's panso. " I will 
lend you a rope. A clothes-line will answer if 
it is new and strong, and Bridget wants a new 
clothes-line ; she told me so this morning. So 
I will give you some money, and you can go into 
the village and buy me a clothes-line— a good 
strong one — and I will lend you that. Should 
you be willing to take the trouble of going to 
buy it ?" 

The children said that they should be perfectly 
willing to do that. Indeed, nothing pleased 
them better than to go on errands of this kind 
to the stores in the village. And Mrs. Morelle 
liked very much to employ them in such com- 
missions, as they learned in this way to do busi- 
ness, and acquired knowledge in respect to men 
and things, which she thought would be useful 
to them in future life. 

" Very well, then," said Mrs. Morelle. " When 
you get the clothes-line, and have thrown the 
twine over the roof, on one side of the chimney, 
you must then tie the twine to one end of the 
rope, and so draw the end of the rope over the 
roof Then you must throw the stone back 
again on the other side of the chimney, and draw 
the end of the rope back. By this means, the 
rope will be passed round the chimney. You 
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can then bring the two ends together, and see if 
you can climb up by them, hand over hand.'' 

^^That is an excellent plan/' said John, 
eageriy. " We will do it that way. Don't you 
like that way, Florence ?" 

Florence, who was somewhat more calm and 
quiet in her temper than John, said that she 
liked that way very much, if John was sure that 
he could climb up the ropes hand over hand. 
But before she finally decided, she wished to 
hear the other ways first. 

" Very well," said her mother ; " I will tell 
you them alL I have told you two already. 
There are two more. The third is for you to 
make a ladder." 

^^ Could we make a ladder, mother ?" asked 
John. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Morelle, "I think you could 
make one long enough and strong enough to get 
up to the eaves of the shed, if you were willing 
to go to work systematically, and follow my 
directions, and persevere steadily to the end. I 
will not tell you how you must go to work to 
make the ladder, unless you decide that that will 
be the way that you prefer." 

" I think I should rather prefer the rope," 
said John, " though I should like to make a 
ladder very weU." 
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** What is the other plan ?" asked Florence. 
" You said there were two more/' 

" The other plan," said Mrs. Morelle, " is for 
Brii^t to take a chair and carry it out to the 
place, and then to get the long-handled rake 
which they u^ to rake the grass on the lawn, 
and stand up in the chair and reach up, and so 
pull the ball out of the gutter with the rake." 

" I don't believe she could reach," said John. 

^^ Have you made any calculation about it in 
your mind ?" said his mother ; " or is that only 
a conclusion you have jumped at, suddenly ?" 

'^ I have not made any calculation in particu- 
lar," said John, " only I think the ball is too 
high for her to reach in that way." 

" It is always best to make a little calculation 
in such cases," said Mrs. Morelle. " I will show 
you how to make the calculation. How high do 
you think the eaves of the shed are above the 
ground ? Twice as high as a man's head ?" 

" Just about," said John. 

"I think it is higher," said Charlie. 

" You had better go and see," said Mrs. Mo- 
relle. " All run out together. Take your stand 
at a little distance, and imagine one man stand- 
ing upon another man's head, and see if you 
think the topmost man's head would come up to 
the eaves." 
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Mi's. Morelle was never sparing of directic«ifl 
to the children to run about on such occasions 
as this. The more they ran about, the better it 
would be for them, she well knew. So whenever 
there was an opportunity to interest them in 
going anywhere, she always let them go. 

In a few minutes, the children returned, say- 
ing that they thought the eaves of the roof were 
just about twice as high as a man's head above 
the ground. 

"Then," said Mrs. Morelle, "I think that 
Bridget could reach the ball with the rake, 
standing in a chair. The chair would be about 
fourteen inches high, and Bridget herself is about 
five feet, and the rake, we will say, is seven feet 
and a half more. That. would make how many 
feet r 

The children got a little confused in reckoning 
it, and so Mrs. Morelle sent John to his study to 
bring a slate and pencil from the drawer. When 
he had brought the slate, he put down the num- 
bers in order, one under the other. Florence and 
Charlie looked on all the time. Of course he 
called the fourteen inches 1 ft. 2 in., and the 
seven feet and a half, 7 ft. 6 in. On adding them 
up, he found that the distance Bridget could reach 
with the rake, was 13 ft. 8 in., provided the esti- 
mate of the numbers was correct. 
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" Now the height of a man is about six feet,** 
said Mrs. Morelle, " and twice that is — ?" 

" Twelve feet/' said John. 

" Very well. Now if we take 12 ft. from 13 
ft. 8 in. ; it leaves 1 ft. 8 in. So that if onr esti- 
mates are right, Bridget could reach more than a 
foot above the place where the ball lies.*' 

Still the children thought that the plan of hav- 
ing Bridget stand up in a chair, and pull down 
the ball with a rake, was altogether too simple and 
commonplace a method to please them. They 
greatly preferred throwing over a rope, or making 
a ladder. 

" Very well," said their mother. " You can 
try either mode that you like. The rope plan 
will be much quicker and easier than the other, 
provided that you can climb up hand over hand 
when you get the rope fixed." 

"I'm almost sure I can," said John. "And 
at any rate, Grimkie can, if I can not." 

" Very well, then," said Mrs. Morelle, " you 
can try that plan. And you can go now and buy 
the rope, if you please. I will go for my purse 
and give you some money." 

Mrs. Morelle was pretty well convinced that 
neither John, nor Charles, or even Grimkie, could 
really climb up by a rope hanging in that manner 
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from the eaves. But she knew that the work of 
buying and fixing the rope would be good and 
amusing exercise for them^ and also that their 
efforts in trying to climb up would be excellent 
gymnastic exercise. So she was very willing that 
they should make the attempt. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

THB SPELLING LESSON. 

When the children were at work at theii 
studies, they usually wrote for half an hour. 
The object of this writing exercise w^ twofold. 
It was to teach them to write, and to teach them 
to spell. 

Their writing lessons did not consist, as usual, 
of writing over and over again a single line given 
them for a copy, but of transcribing at length a 
continued extract, which consisted usually of 
some statement of facts, or interesting anecdote, 
or amusing piece of poetry. The children had 
large and prettily bound books to make these 
transcriptions in, and now and then Mrs. Mo- 
reUe gave them pictm-es to paste into them. They 
pasted these pictures in by touching a little gum 
to the four corners. These pictures made the 
books much more attractive than they otherwise 
would have been, and caused the children to prize 
them very highly, and to take a great deal of pains 
to make the writing look neat and uniform. 

" I am very glad you take such good care noi 
6 
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to let any careless writing get into your books/' 
said Mrs. Morelle, one morning when she had 
been looking them over. " If you fill them full 
in this way with interesting stories, all well writ- 
ten, and with pretty pictures, you will value them 
very much, and perhaps keep them as long as 

^ you live, and read them and show them to other 
children when you are grown up and have per- 

' baps gone away from the Octagon for ever." 
'The children were instructed, while they were 

* copying the passages in their books, to notice the 
spelling of the words particularly, so as to remem- 
ber how to spell them themselves, when they 
should afterwards have occasion to write them 

' without having any books before them to copy 
from. Then the next morning, when Mrs. Mo- 
relle looked over the writing, she used to give out 
a number of the words to the children to be spelled, 
in order to see if they remembered, and also to 
keep up in their minds the idea of noticing the 
spelling of the words when they were writing. 
In this way the children learned to spell very well, 
and in an easy and pleasant manner, and that too 
without making their mother any considerable 
trouble. 

Often, in order to test the spelling of the chil- 
dren, and also to give them a little practice in 
composition, their mother, instead of giving them 
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something to copy, word for word, from a book, 
would direct them to read the passage or the 
story once to themselves, and then to shut the 
book, and put it away, and write the substance 
of the passage as well as they could from memory, 
expressing the sense in their own words, and spell- 
ing the words as well as they could from their own 
general knowledge of orthography. Only in such 
cases when they came to a word about which they 
were doubtful, they were to look it out in a small 
dictionaiy, which they had been provided with for 
that purpose. 

Sometimes Mrs. Morelle would write a little 
story, or something of the kind herself, mnd read 
it to the children, and then let them write off 
what they could remember of it in their books. 
On the morning after the children had lost the 
ball, the story that she read to them was this : 



THE BROOK. 

Once there was a brook, a very bright and 
sparkling brook. It had two mills to turn. 
One of these mills was above, and one was below. 
The brook had first to turn one, and then to run 
along a little way over the rocks till it came to 
the other. 
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One morning the brook woke up early The 
Bun was shining very bright. 

" Come/' said the brook, " I must wake up 
and go and turn my mills.'' 

So it ran along over the rocks till it came to 
the mills, and it worked busily all day turning 
them. The water turned the big wheels under 
the mills, and the big wheels turned the little 
wheels, and the little wheels turned the stones, 
and the stones ground the wheat and the com, 
and thus all the people that lived in that coun- 
try had a great deal of flour and meal to make 
bread and cakes for their children. 

At last, when night came, the waters of the 
brook ran along to a still place where there was 
room for it to lie broad and deep under willow 
banks, and among pretty tufts of lilies and bul- 
rushes, and there it went to sleep. The next 
morning it woke up and flowed on to the sea, 
and there the sun shone upon it, and carried it 
all up in vapor into heaven, where it made bright 
and beautiful clouds, glowing in the sun. 

The moral of this story is, that we must do 
well whatever is given us to do during the day, 
and then we shall sleep sweetly at night, and 
rise at last, when life is over, to be bright and 
happy in heaven. 
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In these exercises the children were to write 
wholly from memory, and if they had forgotten 
any part they were not to ask about it, but to 
do the best they could alone. They were also 
forbidden to ask how any word was spelled, but 
if they were not sure how it was spelled from 
their own recollections they were to look it out 
in the dictionary. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Morelle went 
to look at the children's books, she took Flor- 
ence's first, to see what she had written. The 
performance was as follows : 



THK PRETTY ILITTLB BROOK* 

Once there was a little brook. It was very 
bright and sparkling, and it ran among the 
mossy stones. 

It had two mills to turn. First it turned one 
mill, and then it turned the other. It turned 
the mills by the wheels. It took hold of the 
wheels and turned them round and round, and 
so it ground the farmers' grain, that they <3ould 
have some bread and cakes for their little chil- 
dren. 

After a while, night came, and the brook went 
to sleep in the pretty meadows, with flowers all 
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along the banks of it, and willows hanging over 
the water. The next mormng it woke up and 
went out into the sea, and from the sea it went 
np into heaven, and was changed into beautiful 
clouds, golden and red, where tiie sun shone upon 
them. r 

Moral. 

We must be industrious, and do our duty 
every day, like the little brook, and when we go 
to bed, we must say our prayers, and when we 
die, we shall go to heaven and be very beautiful 
there. 

Whenever Mrs. Morelle read and corrected 
compositions of the children such as this, she 
often, after reading the piece, fell into conversa- 
tion with the children in respect to the sul^t 
of it, and in many cases imparted to them a 
great deal of very useful information. In this 
instance, Florence, after her composition had 
oecn read, asked her mother where all the water 
that runs by continually in a brook could come 
from. 

*' It can not come from the rain," said she, 
"for the brook runs just as much when it doei 
not rain as when it does rain.'' 

" Oh, no I not so much," said John 
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''It runs, at any rate/' said Florence, "if it 
does not run so much." 

" That is true/' said Mrs. Morelle, "but still 
the water in the brook all comes from the rain. 
The water which falls in rain upon the tops of 
the hills and mountains, soaks down into the 
ground until it comes to beds of rocks or of clay, 
or something else that it can not soak through. 
Then it spreads out on one side or the other, ac- 
cording as the beds of rocks or clay slope this 
way or that, and finally comes out of the ground 
part way down the side of the hill. If it comes 
out in a place where there are a great many rocks 
and very little ground, it forms springs. If it 
comes out in a place where there are but few 
rocks and a great deal of ground, then it forms a 
swamp. Small streams of water flow from the 
springs and from the swamps, and they run to- 
gether when they have gone a little way, and 
this makes the beginning of the brook. It is 
only a little brook at first, such as a boy could 
easily step over ; but it grows larger and larger 
as other brooks come into it, some on one side 
and some on the other, until at last it becomes a 
great stream, and finally a river, and so it goes 
on until in the end it reaches the sea." 

" I should like to see one of the little springs/' 
said Florence. 
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" They are very pretty sometimes," said Mrs. 
Morelle. " It is curious to see the water boiling 
up, so clear and cool, from imder a rock, with 
green mosses, and brakes, and water plants of all 
kinds growing around the spot. Sometimes, in 
countries where the mountains are very large and 
high, so as to contain a great deal of water, the 
springs that break out at the foot of them are 
of enormous size. I have seen springs in Swit^ 
zerland almost as large as this room, with water 
coming out of them in a torrent, enough to make 
quite a little river at once.'' 

^^ I wish, mother, that you would take us to 
Switzerland to see tiiem," said John, eagerly. 

" Perhaps I shall, some day," said Mrs. Mo- 
relle. 
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HAND OYEB HAND. 

The experiment of passing the clothes-line 
around the chimney by means of a twine thrown 
over the roof by a stone^ first on one side of the 
clumney, and then back on the other, as pro- 
posed by Mrs. Morelle, succeeded very well, but 
the plan of John's climbing by it, hand ever 
hand, failed, as she expected it would. 

The children went into the village to buy me 
clothes-line immediately after the conversation 
which they held with their mother on the sub- 
ject. They selected a rope quite large and 
strong. When they got home, they found it was 
too late for their experiment that afternoon, and 
so they concluded to put it off till the next day, 
when Charlie promised to come and help them 
at eleven o'clpck, which was the earliest time 
that they shoilld be sure to have completely fin- 
ished their studies for the forenoon. 

At a quarter before eleven the children went 
out into the yard, and very soon afterward, 
Charlie came. They all immediately went to 
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work. One of them opened the clothes-line^ and 
laid it in a coil on the ground^ near the shed. 
Another unwound a portion of the twine^ as 
much as they judged to be necessary to go ao-oss 
the shed, over the roof, and reach to the ground 
on the other side. Then John selected a good 
stone to throw over, and tied one end of the 
twine to it. He then sent Charlie round to the 
other side of the shed, with instructions to go 
back a great way, so as to be sure that the stone 
should not hit him, and when he saw that the 
coast was clear, to call out ^^ All Cleab !'^ 
John, as soon as he heard this call, was to re- 
spond — " Aye-Aye 1" and immediately after- 
wards, to throw the stone. Charlie was to 
watch the stone when it fell, and run to the 
spot to find it. As soon as he found it, he was 
to call out, " All Bight 1" and also, " Pull 
IN I" On hearing this call, John was to pull in 
the slack of the twine, cut it off at the. right 
length, and then tie the end of the clothes-line 
to it, which Florence was to hand him. As soon 
as it was tied, he was to call out aloud to Char- 
lie on the other side of the shed, to '^ Haul 
AWAY 1" and Charlie was to pull the end of the 
rope over the shed, to the back side. John was 
to remain on the front ^e, in order to prevent 
the rope from catching, or getting into kinks. 
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This operation was perfonned very snccessfiilly, 
and the rope was passed over the shed on the 
south side of the chimney. Then John and Flor- 
ence went round to the back side, and Charlie 
came to the front^ and John threw the stone and 
the twine back agwi, taking care this time, how- 
ever, to throw it on the north side of the chim- 
ney. Then they all went agidn to the front side, 
and pulled the rope in, and then they brought 
both ends of the rope together on the front side 
of the shed, while the middle of it was passed 
round the chimney. 

John immediately proceeded to twist the two 
ends of the rope together, from the eaves to the 
ground, and then, after taking off his jacket, and 
looking up very resolutely at the place where the 
rope came over tjie edge of the roof, he tried to 
climb up. He reached his right hand up as far 
as he could, and endeavored to draw himself up 
by it, so as to take hold at a higher point with 
his left hand. But he found his weight too heavy 
for his strength. After two or three fruitless at- 
tempts, he desisted, and turning to Florence, he 
said, 

" I know exactly how it is done, but somehow 
I can not do if 

Florence then thought that she would try, but 
she did not succeed so well as John had done. 
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She could scarcely lift herself up from the ground 
at alL 

Then Charlie wanted to try. He went to worij 
with an extremely resolute and determined air, 
and with a sort of sudden rudi, as if he meant to 
take the rope by surprise. But he made no prog- 
ress in ascending. 

Then John tried again, but it was all in 
yam. 

•^ I did not think it was so hard," said he. "I 
have seen the sailors do it a great many times on 
board the sloops on the river, and I thought it 
was pretty easy. But it is not easy at all. It is 
very hard. I do not believe that even Grimkie 
can do it." 

So John went in and told his mother that they 
had got the rope fixed around the chimney, but 
that they could not climb up hand over hand, 
and so in order to get the baU he bdieved he must 
make a ladder. 

" Very well," said his motljer, "but you have 
worked long enough upon it for to-day, or at 
least for this morning. To-morrow I will 
show you how to go to work to make a lad- 
der. In the meantime you have done some 
good by making the experiment. You have 
got Bridget a new clothes-line, and I am much 
obliged to you for it. So now go and take 
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the line down, and coil it up as it was when 
you bought it, and give it to Bridget, and also 
wind up your twine again and put it in its 
place." 

John was quite disappointed at the failure of 
his attempt to go up a rope hand over hand, but 
he was in some measure consoled by the kind 
and considerate manner in which his mother 
spoke to him in respect to his disappointment. 
Mrs. Morelle was always accustomed, when the 
children made mistakes or met with misfortunes, 
to look on the bright side of the case as much as 
possible, and never to trouble them at such 
tunes with reproofs, or by saying to them. You 
might have known better. 

The consequence of this management was that 
they loved to come to her in all their troubleB« 
whatever they might be. 
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THB BZPBBIMBKT. 

Thb children themselveB foigot the experimeut 
nehich their moth^ had promised them in rela- 
tion to steam, but she herself reminded them of 
it one morning at breakfast. She had a silver 
kettle upon a side table near her at breakfast 
time, with the water in it The kettle rested 
upon two pivots, which pivots were supported 
upon a stand ; and upon the stand under the 
kettle was a spirit lamp which k^t the kettle 
boiling. While it was Ihus boiling, a cloud of 
white vapor issued continually from the nose of 
the kettle. 

"Now, children," said Mrs. Morelle, after 
Florence and John had finished eating ihe hot 
cakes which they had for breakfast that morn- 
ing, " now for the experiment." 

" You see this kettie," said she. " It is half 
full of water, and there is a lamp under it, which 
keeps it boiling. You know what a great bub- 
bling there is always when water is boiling. I 
will tell you exactly what makes it. 
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*' If you heat water, it remams water BtUl, on* 
til it gets heated up to a certain point, and then 
it suddenly chimges into steam. Now this steam 
is perfectly clear and transparent, like the air. 
There is no cloudiness about it at aU. It is just 
like the air, only it is very hot — scalding hoir^ 
and it is all composed of particles of water. 

''Now you see that when a kettle is placed over 
a fire, or over a lamp, the heat comes against the 
bottom of it, and, of course, it is the water next 
to the bottom which gets heated so as to be turned 
into steam. Now, when a little of the water next 
the bottom gets turned into steam, it forms a 
bubble, and this rises up through Hie watw, be- 
cause it is so light. Before it gets to the top, 
however, another bubble forms, and another, 
and all these bubbles coming up make the bub- 
bUng. 

^fff we cordd heat the water on the top, in- 
stead of below, it ¥%uld boil without any bub- 
bling.*' 

'' And could we do that in any way ?" asked 
John. 

*' We might hold a hot iion over it, I suppose,'* 
said Mrs. Morelle; ''or blow a current of heat 
down upon it by some sort of blast. But in com* 
men modes of heating water, the heat comes in at 
the bottom. And so the steam is formed at ike 
6* 
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bottom, and comes up through the water in bub- 
bles, and that makes a great bubbling. 

" Now if this kettle was made of glaas/' con- 
tinued Mrs. Morelle, "so that you could see what 
was in it above the water, you would see that it 
is perfectly transparent, like air. There would 
be no cloudiness to be seen at alL And when 
the steam comes out of the nose of the tea-kettle, 
it comes out transparent and clear at first. But 
afterwards, when it comes to the cool air, it is 
cooled, and then turned into water again. Every 
small portion of the steam becomes an extremely 
little globule of water — extremely little" 

^' As little as the head of a pin ?" asked Flor- 
ence. 

"Oh yes," said Mrs. Morelle, "a great deal 
smaller than that. I suppose that hundreds of 
them would not make a mass as large as the 
smallest piece that could be cut off from the 
point of a pin. But small as they are, they are 
all perfectly round and clear, like little baUs of 
glass." 

" What makes them so round ?" asked Flo- 
rence. 

"The moment the watery particles in the 
steam are cooled, so as to turn again to water,"' 
said Mrs. Morelle, "they attract each other. 
The particles of water always attract each other 
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in this way. Now, as they are floating in the 
air, and all attract each other equally on every 
side, they pull each other together, and form the 
mass into an exact balL They are too small for 
us to see them singly, but the light that shines 
upon them is reflected from each one, and all the 
lights make up the white cloudiness that w« 
see. 

" So you see that what comes from the loco- 
motive," contintied Mrs. Morelle, " was real steam 
when it came out of the pipe, but it becomes a 
mass of little globules of water as soon as it 
mixes with the cool air, and then the reflection 
of the light from all the little globules makes 
the cloudiness that we see." 

" So then it is water that we see, and not 
iteam," said John, " after alL" 

" No, not exactly that. It is the light we see 
reflected from water, and not water itself." 

"At any rate, it is not steam," said John. "I 
told Florence that she was wrong in calling it 
steam. But she would insist positively that it 
was steam." 

" I do not think she was wrong," said Mrs. 
Morelle. " Strictly speaking, and in a philoso- 
phical sense, it is not steam ; but in common 
conversation, such a cloudy vapor is always called 
steam, and so it is very proper for us to call it 
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80, provided, only, that we understand what i1 
really is/' 

Mrs. Morelle then called the attention of tho 
children to the nose of the tea-kettle, where the 
steam was coming out, and she showed them that 
close to the nose nothing was to be seen. It was 
only after the steam had gone out far enough to 
begin to mix with the cool air, so that the little 
drops could form, that it began to look cloudy." 

After considering these facts, and talking about 
them for some time, John said that it was all 
very interesting, and he understood it better than 
he did before, but he did not think, he said, that 
they had had much of an experiment. 

"You promised us an experiment, mother," 
said he, "and you only let us see a tea-kettle 
boiling. I do not think that is much of an ex- 
periment." 

" Then let me see if I can not make an exper- 
iment for you," said Mrs. Morelle. " If I could 
put a cork into the nose of the tea-kettle, and 
wedge the cover down tight, perhaps the steam 
would blow the cork out, like a bullet from a 
gun. 

Both John and Florence were very eager to 
see this experiment performed, and their mother 
said that she would try and see if she could ar- 
range it. So she rolled up two or throe napkins 
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into a ti^t roU^ and crowded them in between 
the cover of the tea-kettle and the bail^ in order 
to force all the steam to go out at the nose. 
When she had accomplished this, she brought a 
cork from the closet, and crowded it into the 
nose of the kettle, and then putting the spirit 
lamp under it again — ^for she had taken the lamp 
away while she was securing the lid and putting 
in the cork — she took John and Florence aside 
to await the result. 

In a few minutes the cork flew out with great 
force, and struck the wall on the opposite side of 
the room. The cork was followed by a great puff 
of vapor, which was formed by the surplus steam, 
which had accumulated in the kettle till it had 
acquired force enough to drive the cork out. 

John and Florence both admitted that this 
was really an experiment. Indeed, Florence was 
a little frightened, and did not wish her 'mother 
to try it again. John, however, was exceedingly 
pleased, and begged his mother to put the cork 
in again, and to crowd it in harder, but she 
thought it was not safe. 

I do not think it was safe myself. In fact, I 
think that the experiment that she did perform 
was in some degree dangerous, for the expansive 
force of steam, when it is confined, is very great 
Water, when it is changed to steam, at the usual 
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boiling point, expands about seventeen hundred 
times. That is, the steam requires seventeen 
hundred times as much space for itself as the 
water that it was made from. And it will have 
this increased space if it can possibly get it. It 
pushes this way, and that way, and every way, 
to find room. It was this pushing of the steam 
that forced the cork out of the nose of the tea- 
kettle. It is the same sort of pushing against 
the piston in the steam engine, first on this side, 
and then on that, that moves the piston to and 
fro with such force, and makes the engine go. It 
is very dangerous playing with such a force as 
this in a parlor, among children, especially when 
it is so closely connected with a considerable 
quantity of scalding water. 

But Mrs. Morelle was very courageous, and 
she often incurred great risks in training and 
teaching her children. 

"I must teach them to brave danger some- 
times,'' said she to herself, " and I must be will- 
ing to brave it myself with them, or they will 
grow up cowardly and weak, and good for noth- 
ing." 
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THB LADDEB. 

On the morning after the day on which the 
children failed in their attempt to climh up by a 
rope, hand over hand, to get the ball that was 
lodged under the eaves of the house, they asked 
their mother at breakfast to tell them about 
making a ladder. 

" Ah ! yes," said she, " you had a plan of 
makmg a ladder. Well, I will tell you how to 
do it. But I warn you beforehand, that three 
things will be necessary to enable you to succeed 
in such a work as making a ladder. It will be 
necessary for you to work scientifically, syste- 
matically, and perseveringly." 

'^ What hard words to understand !'' said 
Florence. 

"Yes,'' said Mrs. Morelle, "the words are 
rather hard to understand, but what they meaiL 
is very easy to understand." 

" What do they mean, then ?" asked John. - 

" I will teU you," said Mrs. Morelle. " Finrti. 
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scientifically means hnomngly. To proceed sci- 
entifically, means that you should know before- 
hand exactly what you are going to do, and 
understand the principles which should govern 
you in doing it. You see a person might make 
a thing by guessing, or by having seen others 
make something like it, without himself know- 
ing any thing about the why or the wherefore 
of the different portions of the work. For in- 
stance, a man who had seen a great many boats 
made might undertake to make one himself, and 
he might think he would make it about so long, 
wherevei>he happened to chalk a mark u^n the 
plank, ^d so wide, and he might shape the bows 
of about such a form as they happened to come, 
without knowing why he gave the lines one curve 
rather than another. Another man, on the other 
hand, might make a calculation from the purpose 
that he wanted his boat for, how long it ought 
to be, and how wide, and then measure off his 
lengths accordingly. He might also know about 
the different forms of the bows of a boat, one 
form being better to stand against the shocks of 
waves, another for going faster through the 
water, and another still for making the boat hold 
a good many passengers, and giving them good 
and convenient seats. Now, if he were to con- 
sider which of thefic different qualities he wanted 
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for his boat, and should know the rules for 
shapmg the bows, as one or another of the pur- 
poses was intended, and should shape the bows 
accordingly, by drawing the lines on the floor, 
according to the proper rules, he would proceed 
scientifically. 

" So it is with you. When you are doing any 
thing, or are making any thing, and you know 
exactly what it is for, and make your calculations 
beforehand, to give the different parts the right 
strength and the right shape to answer the pur- 
pose that you intend, then you are proceeding 
scientifically. And that is what you must do in 
making your ladder. That is what you must do 
in all that you undertake in life, if you wish to 
be sure of succeeding in it. You may succeed, 
if you do not do so, but if you should, it would 
be by mere chance and luck." 

" Well, mother," said John, who began to be 
a little impatient of these long instructions, " and 
what shall we do about the ladder ?" 

" In the first place, how long must your lad- 
der be ?" asked Mrs. Morelle. 

" Twelve feet," said Florence. " At least, the 
eaves, you said, were twelve feet high." 

" Then the ladder ought to be a little more 
than twelve feet," said Mrs. Morelle, " because 
you want it to extend a little above the eaves^ 

n 
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80 that it will lean firmly against them, and alcMi 
that you may have a part rising above the roof 
for you to take hold of when you get up with 
your head above the roof. So we will say thir- 
teen feet. You wtmt your ladder to be thirteen 
feet long. 

" And now about the way of making it/' con- 
tinued Mrs. Morelle. ^^ The essential thing in a 
ladder, is the set of bars or cross-pieces, which 
form the steps for you to climb up by. These 
cross-pieces must, of course, be strong Plough to 
bear your weight, and so they ought to be made 
of hard wood. They may be round, or they 
may be square." 

"They almost always make them roxmd," 
said John, " and they always call them rounds" 

"Yes," replied his mother, "and can you 
think of any reason why they should be made 
round ?" 

The children, after considering this question a 
short time, said that they could not think of any 
reason. They did not see why the "rounds" 
might not just as well be made square. 

" Because it is so much easiar to make round 
holes in the sides of the ladder, to put them into, 
than it would be to make square holes," said Mrs, 
Morelle. " That may be one reason. Then an- 
other reason is, cmd I presume ihat it is the prin- 
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cipal one, that round bars are stronger in propor- 
tion to their weight, than square ones would be. 
But the difficulty will be for you to make the 
rounds, especially if you try to make them out 
of hard wood. But if you could find a number 
of old broom handles, and saw them each into 
three pieces, they would make very good rounds. 
Broom handles are always made of hard wood, 
and they are very strong." 

"I can get plenty of broom handles," said John. 

" And how long is a broom handle ?" asked 
Mrs. Morelle. " Suppose you run out into the 
kitchen and measure." 

John took the foot-rule from the drawer of his 
little study, and went out to measure the length 
of a broom handle. He found that it was a lit- 
tle more than four feet. The one he measured 
was four feet six inches. 

" Now divide 4 ft. 6 in. into three parts," said 
Mrs. Morelle, " so as to see how long rounds we 
could make by sawing the broom handles into 
three parts." 

After performing this division r^ularly on a 
slate, John found that a broom handle of 4 ft. 6 
in. in length, would make three rounds eighteen 
inehes each in length. 

^ That is longer than is necessary, T think/ 
said Mrs. Morelle. 
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The children measured eighteen inches on the 
edge of the table, and they thought so too. 

" Try dividing it into four parts," said Mrs. 
Morelle. 

So they divided four feet six inches into four 
parts, and they found that it gave one foot one 
and a half inches for each part, and on measur- 
ing this on the edge of the table, John thought 
it would be wide enough. 

"Plenty wide enough,'' said he. "All we 
want is to have the ladder wide enough to put 
my two feet on the round at a time." 

" No," replied Mrs. Morelle. " That is not 
all we want width for in a ladder — to get room 
to stand. We want it for steadiness. A wide 
ladder stands more steadily than a narrow one, 
and a very narrow one would be so unsteady as 
to be unsafe. In New York, where they have 
very long ladders to go up to the tops of houses, 
four or five stories h^h, they have their ladders 
widened out at the foot a great deal, so as to 
make them stand steady." 

Still Mrs. Morelle thought that rounds a little 
more than a foot long, would do very well, and 
would make the ladder wide enough. 

" So now you see what I mean by going to 
work scientifically," said Mrs. Morelle. " It is 
considering carefully what qualities the thing 
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that you are making should possess, and then 
calculating the plan of construction so as to give 
it those qualities. And now the next calculation 
I am going to leave you to make yourselves — 
that is, to determine how many rounds you will 
want. You must see about how high you can 
step, and so detennine how far apart your rounds 
must be. From this you can determine how 
many broom handles you will require." 

The children proceeded to make their calcula- 
tions. John found by measuring that he could 
step up a foot at a time very easily. That would 
require twelve rounds for a ladder thirteen feet 
long — ^for the upper and lower rounds would be 
at some distance from the ends. And twelve 
rounds, he calculated, could be made out of three 
broom handles. 

" And can you get three broom handles ?" in- 
quired Mrs. Morelle. 

" Oh, yes," said John. " I know where there 
are two myself, in the shed, and Charlie can find 
one at his house, I am sure." 

Mrs. Mqrelle then explained to the children 
how they were to make the side pieces. She said 
that they could not make them of the usual form 
of the side pieces of ladders, which was much the 
most convenient form for ladders that were to be 
moved about a great deal, but they could make 
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ride pieces, she thotight, that would answer the 
purpose very well, by findmg a board thui;een 
feet long, and sawing two long strips from it 
about five inches wide, and then boring holes at 
equal distances in these strips. 

" This will make a rough ladder, and one pretty 
clumsy, and inconvenient to carry about much," 
said she. ^^ But it will be strong and safe, and 
you can manage it very well for one ascension to 
get your balL And that is all you will want it 
for." 

" Oh no, mother," said John. " I shall wani 
to keep it, and climb up on the shed with it a 
great many times." 

** Very well," said hk mother. " We'll see." 
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WOBKING STSTEltATICALLT. 

The plan being all thus scientifically formed 
for making the ladder, Mrs. Morelle told John 
that he smust proceed systematically with the 
work of carrying the plans into execution. 

" If you were to go out at once and pull the 
board out from a pile and begin to saw it, with- 
out any plan in respect to the order of the work, 
and the mode of carrying it oh, you would not 
succeed very well. You must have a systematic 
plan for doing the work, as well as a scientific 
one for laying it out. 

" The first thing to be done is to get all the 
materials together, or at least provide for them all, 
so as to be sure that they will be ready when you 
want them. Then you must plan your work as 
to time, allowing a proper time for each part, so 
as not to hurry it, and so make mistakes. I will 
form a systematic plan for you, if you please." 

The children both said that they should be 
very glad to have their mother form a plan foi " 
them. So she formed it as follows : 
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^'This morning, before school hours, you may go 
md see if you can find a proper board in the pile. 
Pake the boards up one by one. One of you can 
sake hold of each end, and so lift them off the 
pile one after another, and lay them down by 
themselves, till you come to such an one as you 
want. You want one thirteen feet long, and from 
aine inches to a foot wide. If you can find one 
ibout as wide as that, you will only have to saw 
it in two through the middle from end to end, 
)nce, and that will make your two side pieces, 
[f you find such a board, lay it aside, and then 
Dut all the boards back upon the pile neatly again. 
Then carry the board that you have taken out 
•ound to the back platform, and lay it down 
here." 

Mrs. Morelle went on to say that after getting 
heir board, the children must look up their broom 
landl^s, so as to get them all ready. That they 
vere to do after the study hours. It would be 
enough, she said, to get out the board before 
^tudy hours. 

"You must not undertake too much at a 
rime," said she. "Always allow plenty of time 
tor every part of the work, and then you will not 
^et hurried and worried. You will find looking 
iver the boards pretty hard work. In fact, it is 
uot very pleasant work for a girl, and so, you 
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John, must play that you are a carpenter, and 
that Florence is your apprentice boy. You 
can play that her name is Alphonse, if you 
please." 

" Well, we will," said John. " Come, Al- 
phonse, I want you to go and help me overhaul 
a pile of boards." - 

The children did not come in again till the 
whistle sounded for study hours, and then they 
told their mother that they had got out a board 
which wowld do very welL It was fourteen feet 
long, and nine inches in breadth at one end, and 
ten at the other. 

" That will be exactly right," said Mrs. Mo- 
relle, " for if you saw it from end to end, through 
the middle exactly, it will make the side-pieces 
five inches wide at one end, and four inches and 
a half at the other. It is better that they should 
taper a little. A tapering form is the true form 
for them." ,^ 

" Why, mother ?" asked John. 

" Because the lower end of the ladder, as it 
itands against a building, has a greater weight 
to bear than the upper end, and therefore it 
ought to be stronger. The reason for this, is 
that the upper part has only to bear the weight 
of the man who stands upon it, but the lower 
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part has not only to be^u: the weight of the man, 
but also of the whole lei^th of the ladder." 

" Then our boai'd will be just right, Alphonse/* 
said John, turning to Florence. 

John said that he had also found two broom- 
handles, euid that, after study hours, he was 
going to Charlie's house to see if he could not 
get another one there. 

" That is right,'' said Mrs. Morelle. " Get all 
your materials and all your tools together before 
you begin the work. That is the way to pro- 
ceed systemcUically" 

The children then went to their little book- 
caises, in order to get their writing-books, and 
their slates, and when they had taken them out, 
they carried them to their mother, at her secre- 
tary, as they were accustomed to do, in order to 
show her the work which Aey had done the day 
before, and receive new instructions. When the 
work of the day before had been examined, and 
they had received the new instructions, they went 
to their places again, the hour-glass was set up," 
and they began their work, and went on with it 
in silence during the allotted time. 

When the sand in the hour-glass had run out, 
showing that the hour had expired, the children 
put up their books and slates, and also their 
inkstands and their pens Md pencils, and r(H 
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stored liiem to the shelves of their bookcajses^ or 
to their drawers, and then shut the doors and 
locked them. Florence hung up her key on the 
little hook inside her drawer, which Grimkie had 
before this time screwed in for her. John put 
his key in his pocket. 

" Now, mother," said John, " I am going to 
Charlie's to see if I can get a broom-handle 
there. I only want one more." 

" But Charlie will not be at home now," said 
Mrs. Morelle. " He goes to school, you know, 
^d he will not be at home till twelve o'clock." 

" Oh ! mother," said John, " he does not go 
to school half of the time* He hates to go to 
school, and so does Jane; and every morning 
they beg their mother to let them stay at home 
just for that day, and she does." 

" Very well, then," said Mrs. Morelle, " per- 
haps you may find him at home." 

So Florence and John set out together to go 
to Mrs. Dressler's house. In due time they re- 
turned, bringing with them the third broom« 
handle. 

"Now wre have got all the materials," said 
John. 

"And the tools ? Have you got the tools ?" 
asked his mother. 

" I have got my saw to saw the board in two,** 
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said John, "and a hammer to drive in the 
rounds, but there is not any thing to bore the 
hjjjes with." 

" What will you do about that, then ?'' asked 
his mother. 

" I do not know,'' said John, hesitating, " unr 
less I can borrow one spmewhere.*' 

" Do you know where you can borrow one ?" 
asked Mrs. Morelle. 

" They have got two or three augers at the 
farm," said John. 

" Very well," said Mrs. Morelle. " Then we 
might go to the farm. I should like to go very 
much myself, if you would get a carriage and 
drive me." 

"Yes, yes, mother," exclaimed John, joy- 
ously, "let us go. I should like to go •very 
much." Then, after a moment, he added, 

" Will it be your proposal or mine, mother ?" 

" It is my proposal," said his mother. " You 
said that they had augers at the farm, but it was 
I that proposed to go there and borrow one. I 
proposed it for the sake of the pleasure of the 
ride." 

The import of John's question in respect to 
who made the proposal for the ride, was to deter- 
mine whether he was to pay a portion of the 
expense or not. Mrs. Morelle did not keep 
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horses at the Octagon, hut always hired them at 
a livery stable when she wished to take a drive, 
and the rule was, that whenever the childr^ 
proposed a ride, they were to pay a part of the 
expense out of their allowance. Whenever their 
mother proposed it, and took the children to 
accompany her, then, of course, they had nothing 
to pay. They went in such cases as their moth- 
er's guests. 

The allowance that the children received, was 
half a dollar a week each, and the amount that 
they paid when they themselves made the pro- 
posal for the ride, was ten cents each. 

The reason why Mrs. Morelle did not have a 
stable at the Octagon, and keep horses there, 
was that she did not like to have the trouble of 
them. Her husband proposed it to her before 
he went away. 

"I vrill buy you the best pair of carriage 
horses in the country,'' said he, "if you will 
have them." 

"No," said she, "I could not have the trouble 
of taking care of them." 

" But you could have a groom and a coach- 
man to take care of them," said Mr. Morelle. 

" No," said she, shaking her head with a smile, 
" I would rather have the care of the horses them- 
selves, than of a groom and a coachman." 
8 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

THE MOUNTAINEERS. 

After dinner that day, John set oflF with 
Florence to go down into the village to get a 
carriage and a pair of horses, to diive to the 
farm. He was very anxious always to have two 
horses, when he went out to ride. 

He walked down the hill from the Octagon till 
he reached the village, and then, just as he was 
entering the principal street of the village which 
led to the livery stable, he suddenly stopped and 
took hold of Florence's arm, and turned as if to 
go into a side street, saying in a hurried manner, 
and in an undertone, 

" Lefs go this way.'* 

" No," said Florence, hanging back and look- 
ing along the main street. "Here's Grimkie 
coming, and he will want to speak to you." 

" No," said John. "No ! That is the very 
reason why I don't want to go that way." 

So saying, he hurried Florence into a side 
street, and walked along with her as fast as he 
could go. 
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Florence wondered what this could mean« 
John was usually glad to see Qrimkie, and she 
could not imagine why he was so eager to avoid 
rum in this instance. At length she asked what 
the reason was. 

" Why, you see/' said John, " if Qrimkie sees 
as, he will ask where we are going, and he will 
want to go too, and if he goes he will want to 
drive almost all the way. And I can't let him 
tlrive. I must drive myself. That is the reason 
why I wanted to get the Mountaineers." 

The Mountaineers were a pair of long-tailed, 
black horses, spirited, and yet gentle and kind. 
They had been raised in Vermont, on the sides 
of the Green Mountains, and were on that ac- 
count called the Mountaineers. 

" Oh, Johnnie 1" exclaimed Florence, " you 
told mother that the reason why you wanted to 
have two horses was because one was not strong 
enough to drive all three of us." 

"Well," said John, "that was a reason 
too." 

Presently, after a short pause, Florence said, 

"I don't think that you will keep Grimkie 
from knowing that we are going to ride, by com- 
ing aU round this way. Very likely he is going 
up to our house-r-or if not, very likely we shall 
meet him somewhere on the way, as we go up in 
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the caniiige. He is always running about in the 
streets/' 

" No matter," said John. " If we meet him 
and he asks if I am going to take a ride, I wil 
tell him that mother is going, but that I am go 
ing to work on my ladder." 

" Oh, John I" said Florence, " that will no^ 
be true." 

" Yes," replied John. " That will be true. Fo) 
I am going to work upon my ladder. I am go- 
ing to the farm expressly to get an auger to wort 
upon it with, ai^d as soon as I get home, I air 
going to b^in." 

" Still I do not think that that would be true/ 
said Florence. 

John did not reply. He was convinced thai 
what he had said was not strictly untrue, bui 
then he had a feeling that there was something 
not quite right about it, and so he was silent 
Besides, very soon after this, he came to the 
livery stable. 

Florence went into the oflSce, which was 8 
small room by the door, near the entrance to the 
stable, and sat down upon the settee, there tc 
wait until the horses should be got ready. Slu 
had a curiosity to see them bring out the horses 
and harness them, but it seemed to her more 
proper that she should remain in the office. She 
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amused herself while there, in looking about the 
room, and viewing the pictures on the walls. 
They were the pictures of horses running races 
together, or standing with a groom by the side 
of them, in a still attitude, as if posed, for the 
purpose of having their portrait painted. 

There was a high desk in a comer with a slate 
upon it, and a man standing near it who seemed 
to be a sort of clerk. Very soon a bright and 
beautiful boy appeared suddenly at the door of 
the office and b^an to say, 

** My mother wants a carriage at " Here 

the boy's eyes suddenly fell upon Florence sit- 
ting upon the settee, and he stopped. 

" Very well," said the clerk taking up a pencil 
which belonged to the slate, and was tied to it 
by a long string, " go on." 

" My mother wants a carriage," said the boy, 
beginning again, but still looking earnestly all 
the time at Florence— "at half past four o'clock, 
to go to the station." 

" Mrs. Stanley ?" said the clerk. 

" Yes," said the boy ; " in Irving street." 

So the clerk wrote down the name and the 
hour upon the slate, and the boy went away. 

Pretty soon after this, a colored man came U 
the door of the office and said, " Miss Florence, 
tiie carriage is ready." 

8* 
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So Florence went out of the office, and tiierc 
at the door of the stable she found the carriage, 
with the two black horses harnessed into it, all 
ready. The carriage was a sort of a rockaway, 
open in front, with a forward seat for two facing 
the horses, and another seat behind. There was 
a door in the side. The colored man opened the 
door for Florence to get in. 

" Come, Florence, get in," said John, " We 
are all ready. I had to send Marshall to tell 
you, for I could not leave the horses." 

So Florence got in and took the back seat, and 
then Marshall, having shut the door, mounted in 
front, and took his seat by the side of John. 

" Be careful. Master John," said he ; " the 
Mountaineers are full of oats this afternoon." 

Mrs. Morelle allowed John to drive the horses 
in coming up from the livery stable, provided, a 
man came with him to interpose in case of any 
accident or unexpected difficulty. Even this was 
hardly necessary, for John had had a good deal 
of experience in driving, and knew how to manage 
horses very welL 

They came on in this way round the comer, 
by the hotel, John driving, and Marshall sitting 
by his side. Florence was a little anxious, be- 
cause there was a blacksmith's shop there, and a 
fire on the grass in front of it^ which she was 
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afraid miglit frighten Hie horses, and she held on 
in her seat with both hands, but John came 
round in safety. 

In this way the party proceeded up to the Oc- 
tagon. When they reached the place, Marshall 
descended and opened the gate, and John drove 
in. He advanced along the graveled road till he 
came to the front door, and then reined the 
horses in opposite to the piazza. 

Marshall remained until Mrs. Morelle was 
leady, and had got into the carriage. She took 
the seat by the side of John. Florence remained 
on the back seat. She was alone there at first 
setting out, but the plan was to stop on the way 
and invite Jane Dressier to go with her for com* 
pMiy. 
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ABOUT TSST8. 

Ax viH ^niage passed out through the gate, 
and turned into the great road, John looked out 
up and down Hie road with a somewhat uneasy 
expression of countenance. 

"Be careful, Johnny," said Mrs. Morelle; 
" take care how you drive. Are you looking for 
any thing ?" 

" I was looking to see if Grimkie was any- 
where in sight," said John. 

"Would you like to have (Jrimkie go with 
us ?*' asked Morelle. " For if you do, we might 
take him instead of Jane." 

"No indeed," said John. "I do not want 
Grimkie to go, but I was afiaid he would see us 
and ask to go." 

"Yes, mother," said Florence, "John said 
that if he saw Grimkie, he was going to tell him 
he was not going to ride, but was only going t<^ 
work upon his ladder." 

" I did not say any such thing," said John. 
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*' That is not a polite way of speaking, John/' 
said Mrs. Morelle. 

" But really, mother, I did not say tiiat at all.'' 

" Very likely," said Mrs. Morelle, " Florence 
may be mistaken about it. But it would be 
more polite for you to speak not so bluntly. You 
might say. Oh no Florence, I did not say exactly 
that, or I did not mean to say exactly that, or 
you misunderstood me, or, if I said that, I ex- 
pressed mysdf wrong. It is never polite, and so 
it is never right, to contradict a person in that 
way by retorting bluntly, *I did not say any such 
thing.'" 

'^ I am sure he said something like that," said 
Florence, timidly. 

" It was something like that," said John, "I 
allow, but it was not that. I said that I was 
going to tell Grimkie that mother was going to 
take a ride, but that I was going to work on my 
ladder. And that was true — exactly true." 

" Would it be true, mother, to say that ?" 
asked Florence. 

" It is what we call prevarication," said Mrs. 
Morelle. ^* People very often use prevarication 
when they wish to deceive others, and yet do not 
like to say what is positively untrue." 

^^And do you think that is right?" asked 
Florence. 
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" What do you think, yourself ?" asked Mrs. 
Morelle. 

" I think it is not right," said Florence 

"And I think it is right/' said John, "At 
least, I do not see the least harm in telling 
Grimkie that. I should have told him that 
mother was going to take a ride, and she is going 
to take a ride ; and that I was going to work on 
my ladder, and I am. I should not have told 
him that I was not going to ride myself too. I 
was not obliged to tell him any more than I had 
a mind to, provided that all I did tell him wa^ 
true." 

" That is very good reasoning," said Mrs. Mo- 
relle. 

"And so it was right," said John ; " wasn'1 
it mother?" 

"What is right, and what is wrong," said 
Mrs. Morelle, "does not always depend upon 
reasoning. At least, we are very apt to deceive 
ourselves if we try to decide the question by rea- 
soning about it. There is a certain test to bt 
applied. I will not tell you whether I thinl 
what you were going to say would be right oi 
wrong, but I will show you, some time or other, 
how to apply the test, so as to determine foi 
yourselves. Do you know what a test is ?" 

" Not very weU," said Florence. 
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" Did yon ever go into a laboratory ?" asked 
Mrs. Morelle. 

The children both said that they had never 
been into a laboratory, but that they should like 
to go into one very much indeed. 

" Then some day, when we go to New York," 
said their mother, " I will take you into one. A 
laboratory is a place where a chemist works. He 
keeps all sorts of substances there, in bottles, and 
jars, and boxes, and he makes experiments upon 
them. You carry any thing into him that you 
please, and he can examine it and tell you what 
it is. If you put a drop of any kind of acid in a 
phial full of water, he can find out if it is an acid, 
and what kind of an acid it is, and how much 
you put in." 

" How does he do it ?" asked John. 

" He does it by means of his tests," said Mrs. 
Morelle. " He has various substances which he 
calls tests. He pours out a little of what you 
bring him, in a glass, and then he drops in a few 
drops of one or another of his tests. Sometimes 
the test, when it is dropped, will make a white 
cloudiness in what is in the glass. Or it may 
produce a blue tinge, or it may cause fumes to 
arise, red fumes, or green fumes. Or it may pro- 
duce no visible effect at aU. He looks attentively 
to see what the result is, and from the result be 
9 
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finds out what it was you had in yout phiaL 
That is what is called applying a test. So in or* 
der to discover whether any thing is right or 
wrong, we can not always determine so well by 
reasoning about it as we can by applying the test. 
In respect to what John was going to say to 
Grimkie, I will explain to you what the test 
is, and tiien show you how to apply it, some 
time or other, but not now. We are coming to 
Mrs. Dressler^s house now, and we must stop for 
Jane/* 

Mrs. Morelle had another reason for not saying 
any thing more at that time in respect to apply- 
ing the moral test to the case of prevarication that 
had arisen, and tiiat was, she had found by expe^ 
rience that she was far more successful in reaching 
the hearts of the children with the moral instruc- 
tion which she gave them, if she chose suitable 
times for imparting it. She could give them in- 
struction about visible and tangible objects con- 
nected with the external world, in the middle of 
the day, while they were walking or riding. Mid 
sometimes even while they were in the nridist of 
their plays. But in cwder to teach them success* 
fully any thing about mcwal duty, and especially 
to make any impression upon their hearts, she 
fbund it best to wait for some hour of quiet and 
sedusion^ when their nnnds were unoccupied^ and 
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(iheir hearts were in a state of repose. Accord^ 
ingly when questions like this arose in the middle 
of the day, she was accustomed to postpone the 
fuU elucidation of them till some more fitting 
time. This time was usually at evening, just 
before bed time, and sometimes even after the 
children had gone to bed, and before they went 
to sleep. 
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THE SNOW CLOUDS* 

Jane Dbessleb came running to the door 
when she saw the carriage drawing up to the 
house, and when Florence called out to her and 
invited her to go and take a ride with them, she 
ran in eagerly to ask her mother's permission, 
and to get her bonnet and shawl. In a very few 
morafents she came out again, attended by Julius, 
Mrs. Dressler's hired man. Julius opened the 
carriage door, and helped Jane to get in, and then 
shut and fastened it again. When he had done 
so, he called out, 

"All ready, Master John 1" 

And so John drove on. 

" Where are we going, Florence ?" asked Jane. 

"We are going to the farm," said Florence. 
"A carriage and two horses going out five miles 
to a farm house to borrow an auger." 

Florence laughed heartily at what seemed the 
absurdity of such an expedition, for such an ob- 
ject. 

" You see," said John, in explanation, " I am 
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inakiDg a ladder, and we want an auger to bore 
the holes in the side pieces, and there is no way 
to get one except to go to the farm and borrow 
one there." 

" But," said Jane, " you might have bou^t 
one at the tool-store for a great deal less than it 
cost for these horses." 

" Yes," said John, " but then we should not 
have had the ride." 

In speaking thus to Jane, John turned a little 
to one side, so as to look back to the seat on 
which she was sitting, as he rode along. He 
still however kept a good look-out toward the 
horses. The road was smooth and hard, ani^the 
horses were in excellent spirits, and they trotted 
along at a very rapid rate. John knew very well 
how to drive them. He held the reins in one 
hand, and he had a very pretty whip, with a long 
lash, and a nicely made snapper at the end of it, 
in the other. He was careful however not to al- 
low even the tip of the snapper of his whip to 
touch either of the horses, for they went at great 
speed without any outward stimulus, and it 
seemed to John that if he was to touch them in 
the slightest degree they would spring forward at 
once upon the run. 

Mrs. Morelle sat by the side of John on the 
front seat, ready to assist in case of any accident 
9* 
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or other extraordinary emergency, but as long as 
evay thing went well she did not interfere at all 
with John's driving. 

" I would rather go to the farm to borrow the 
auger than not/' said John continuing the con- 
versation. " But in point of fact it is not really 
necessary for me to make the ladder at all. Grim- 
kie could have got my ball for me by climbing up 
a rope." 

" Can he climb up hand over hand ?'' asked 
Mrs. Morelle. 

"Yes, mother," said John, "he can go up 
just like a monkey. He was at our house yes- 
t^day, when Florence and I were out in the 
yard. He was going down to the river a-fishing 
with some other boys, and as he was going by, I 
asked him if he could climb up a rope, hand 
over hand, like a sailor. He did not answer my 
question, but instead, he asked me if I had a 
rope. So I showed him the clothes-line. Then 
he took one of the broom-handles that were 
there, and tied one end of the rope round the 
middle of it. Then he gave me the broom-han-^ 
die with the rope tied to it, and told me to ca^jy 
it up-stairs to a vrindow that was open there, 
and to throw the rope down, but to keep the 
Woom-handle up there. When I had d&e that, 
he told me to put the broom-handle across th« 
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window, from one side of it to the other, so a^ 
to hold 006 end of the rop§ fast in the window 
Then he took hold of the rope below and climbed 
np hand over hand, like a sailor, till he got tc 
the window. When he got to the window, h^ 
climbed in, and then came down by tht 
stairs. 

" He said he could get my ball for me just af 
well as not, and that he would come if I liked 
and help me put the rope round the chimne\ 
again, and so climb up. But I thought I wouli 
rather make a ladder." 

" What a boy he is 1" said Mrs. Morella 

" But there is one thing, mother," said JohD 
" He marked the side of the house a little witl 
his boots in climbing up." 

*^ He ought to have taken his boots off," saic 
Mrs, Morelle, ^^ However, that is not your fault 
And it is not of much consequence. That is i 
mischief I can easily have repaired.*' 

The road which the party had been traveling 
thus far was on high land, affording very exten 
sive views on each side. The valley of the Hud 
iBjiEK'was on oiie side, and the river itself was ii 
full view for many miles, both above and below 
On the other side was an inland valley, witl 
farms, villages, groves of trees, and other fea 
tures of rural scenery to be seen in every direo 
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tion, scattered over it. The day was pleasant, 
and it would perhaps have been too warm, had 
it not been that the rays of the sun were in some 
d^ee shaded by a thin film of hazy clouds 
which were spread pretty evenly all over the sky. 
Around the sun itself there were faint traces of 
a halo. 

" I think it is going to rain to-morrow,** said 
John. '^ There is a halo round the sun.** 

" Yes/* said Mrs. Morelle. " The halo is a 
reflection from those hazy clouds, I suppose 
that those must be snow clouds.** 

" Snow clouds 1'* exclaimed John. " How can 
there be snow clouds such a warm summer's day 
as this ?*' 

" It is warm here, near the ground,** said Mrs. 
Morelle, " but it is always cold at great heights, 
in the sky. Mountains that extend up ten or 
twelve thousand feet in the air have snow upon 
them all the time, that never melts. It is very 
cold on their summits, even in the hottest sum* 
mer days. 

"And so,'* continued Mrs. Morelle, "when 
people go up in balloons, although it may be 
very hot when they leave the earth, they always 
find it growing cold very rapidly as they ascend, 
and long before they get up as high as those 
clouds, it is freezing cold for them. So I sup- 
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pose that when clouds are formed at such a great 
height, they must be always snow clouds. 

" Besides/' continued Mrs. Morelle, " I have 
heard that they can tell by the size of a halo 
roimd the sun, whether it is formed by the reflec- 
tion of the light from rain particles, or snow par- 
ticles. The reflection is different ; that is, the 
angle is different. But»I do not understand it 
very well. When you grow bigger, John, and 
study optics, then you will understand it, I sup- 
pose, and then you will explain it to me." 

" Yes, mother, I will," said John. 

" And now look up at those feathery clouds. 
See how high they are 1 . They are formed, I 
suppose, of millions of little glittering spangles 
of snow, condensed from the moisture which is 
in the atmosphere around them. If the mois- 
ture had been condensed lower down, at a place 
where the air is warmer, it would have formed 
itself into minute little globules of liquid wat^r, 
like those in the vapor that came out from the 
tea-kettle, and that would have made a rain 
cloud in a stratum not so high up as the snow 
clouds. 

" Sometimes," continued'^rs. .Mprelle, " in a 
pleasant summer's day, we see two kinds of 
clouds in t]xe sky, rain clouds below, and snow 
clouds above. It is curious how many different 
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forms water can assume, or rather, the substanoe 
that composes water, for we do not call it water 
unless it is in its liquid form. It may be in that 
liquid form, either in a large quantity together, 
or in little globules forming water, or fog, or 
snow ; — or it may be in form of steam, which is 
transparent and cleai'like the liquid water, only 
it is a gas and very hot ; — or it may be dissolved 
in the air and mixed with it everywhere, just as 
sugar may be dissolved in a glass of water, and 
diffused everywhere through it ;— or it may be 
in the form of ice, solid." 

" Or snow," said Florence. 

" That is the same thing," said her mother. 
" Snow is ice, in fact. If you were to examine 
a flake of snow with a microscope, you would 
find it to be nothing but a fine crystal of ice. 
So you see there are four forms of the same sub- 
stance ; ice, water, steam, and moisture. We 
call it moisture when it is spread over or through 
any other substance. These four, ice, water, 
steam, and moisture, are all the same substance 
in different forms, and it is unfortunate that 
wc have not some one word to denote them 
alL" 

" There is a word," said John ; " at least, so 
Grimkie says. He says his professor told him in 
a lecture that the name was aqtia. The profes- 
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Bor told them that aqua was a <xientific name 
for water, in all its forms." 

" How came he to tell you that ?" asked Mrs. 
Morelle. 

"I do not know exactly," said John. "He 
was telling me about the lecture, and about some 
of the professor's experiments. He said that 
water was o^t^ Uquida, and there were some 
oilier hard names that I do not remember. I 
forget what he said steam was. It was aqua 
something." 

" Yes," said Florence. " And he said that a 
locomotive going along a railroad was driven by 
aqua, in the form of steam, so that drawing the 
train was truly an nqtudic performance, notwith- 
standing that the work was done on dry land." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FABM. 

After going on for about two miles along 
the great Albany road, on the high land referred 
to in last chapter, the party came to a place where 
a branch road turned off to the eastward, and de- 
scended into the inland valley which has already 
been spoken off. After descending for some dis- 
tance the road turned again, and followed the 
banks of a large stream which flowed through the 
valley. There were mills and manufactories of 
various sorts built along this stream, and now 
and then a small village. The road was shady 
and cool, and very pleasant, and the carriage went 
on over it smoothly, and in a very agreeable man- 
ner to all who were riding in it. 

After proceeding in this manner for two or three 
miles up the valley, the party came in sight of a 
red gate by the side of the road, at some distance 
before them. 

" I see the gate," said John, as soon as the gate 
came into view. 

On arriving at the gate, John put the reins in- 
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to liis mother's hands, and got down from the car- 
riage to open it. When the gate was opened, Mrs. 
Morelle drove the carriage through. John held 
the gate open till the carriage had passed and then 
shut it again. His mother, after having driven 
through, stopped the carriage to wait for him. 

As soon as John had got into the carriage, he 
drove on ; he very soon came to a bridge which 
led across the stream. As the carriage passed 
over the bridge, John looked over the railing 
down into the water to see if he could see any 
fishes, but he did not see any. 

After goilig on a short distance by a winding 
road, along the margin of a wood, the party came 
in sight of the farm-house. The house stood by 
itself in a retired but very pleasant situation, with 
pretty yards about it, and large bams and sheds 
near. Across the way from the farm-house was 
a large field, where several men were employed 
in making hay. The grass had been cut down in 
the morning, and now the haymakers were turn- 
ing it over to dry in the sun. 

John drove up into a large yard by the side of 
the farm-house, and a very short man, who ap* 
peared to be somewhat deformed, and whose face 
wore a sedate and indeed rather melancholy ex 
pression, came out of a bam near by to take tho 
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" Ah, Crick," said John, "how do you do ?" 

The man's name was really Crickery, but peo- 
ple, in addressing him, usually shortened it to 
Crick. He nodded in answer to John's saluta- 
tion, but did not speak. He, however, advanced 
to the horses, and took them by the bridle, while 
John descended from the carriage and then helped 
his mother and the children to get down. Mrs. 
Morelle, before she left the carriage, took out a 
book from one of the pockets of it — a book which 
she had taken the precaution to put there before 
she left home. She held this book in one hand, 
while she gave the other to John that he might 
help her to get down. 

"Now, children,*' said she, looking at her watch, 
" we can stay here two hours. I am going into 
the house to read and to amuse 'lyself as I like. 
You can do what you please, only be ready here 
in abouir two hours to set out for home. Be po- 
lite and kind to each other, and take care to do 
nothing wrong. If there is any thing that seems 
doubtful to you, and you do not know certainly 
whether it is right or not, it will be safer to con- 
sider it wrong." 

' iSo saying, Mrs. Morelle went away into the 
house. 

" Now, Crick," said John, " how is it about 
fishing ? Have you any lines ?" 
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" Plenty of them/' said the man. '^ 

'^ Then I am going a fishing," said John. " I 
can have an hour and a half for it, at the least 
calculation." 

" Oh no, John I" said Florence. " We want to 
go and'get some strawberries so as to have some 
strawberries and cream. Go with us — do." 

Florence said this in quite a supplicating tone, 
and Jane, though she said nothing, looked at John 
with an expression of countenance which denoted 
that she earnestly hoped he would go with them. 

" No," said John, " I had rather go a fishing 
I have not been a fishing here for a long time. 
You and Jane can go and get strawberries by your- 
selves." 

" But, John," said Jane, "I am sure that it is 
not polite for you to go away a fishing, and leave 
us by ourselves, when we all came on this expe- 
dition together. You ought to keep with us. 
Mother said that we must all be polite and kind 
to jeach other." 

John paused a moment and seemed to be think- 
ing what to do. 

"I'm siire it is not polite for you to go away 
a fishing and leave us to ourselves," said Flor- 
ence, speaking very positively. 

" I do not think it would be very polite my 
self," said John, " so, on the whole, I will go 
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with you strawberrying. Besides, I believe I 
would rather have the strawberries and cream 
than to catch the fishes, after all/' 

In the meantime Mr. Crickery had taken the 
horses and the carriage into a large bam, in order 
to put the horses up. The children then went 
into the house to get some baskets, and to in- 
quire where it would be best for them to go to 
find the strawberries the thickest. 

A girl in the house, named Angelina, gave 
them some baskets, and then said that she 
would go and show them the way to the part 
of the strawberry field where the berries were 
the thickest. 

The strawberries on this farm, as usual in such 
places in the neighborhood of New York, were 
cultivated in rows, in a great field. The rows 
were very long, and the strawberries which grew 
in them were very thick. They were gathered, 
however, to send to market every few days, cer- 
tain rows being taken one day, and certain others 
the next, and so on through the whole field. An- 
gelina conducted the children to the part of the 
field where the strawberries had not been gath* 
ered for several days, and they found them very 
thick. They were large, too, and very ripe and 
sweet. 

The children soon filled their baskets, and 
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then ihey returned to the house. When they 
arrived there, they carried their baskets, with 
.the berries in them, to a place behind the house 
where there was a table in a shady place near the 
garden gate, and some seats near it. They put 
their baskets on the table, and presently Ange- 
lina brought them out some saucers and spoons, 
and also a pitcher full of cream. The straw- 
berries were so sweet themselves that they did 
not need any sugar. 

Before eating any of the strawberries, the 
children filled a saucer heaping full, by a joint 
contribution from all their baskets, and ^nt it in 
for Mrs. Morelle. They could see her sitting in 
a rocking-chair,* at a pleasant window in a back 
chamber, reading. Jane asked Florence ta let 
her carry the strawberries up to Mrs. Morelle, 
and Florence consented. When Mrs. MoreUe 
received them, she looked out at the window and 
said that she was very much obliged to the chil- 
dren for remembering to send some to her, and 
that she should like them very much. Jane then 
came back, and the children prrceeded to eat 
their own strawbeiries together at the table by 
the garden gate. They had enough in their bas- 
kets to make two saucers full apiece, and plenty 
of very rich cream. 

Soon after the children had finished their re« 
10* 
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past, and while they were talking and laughing 
together in a very joyous manner, their mother 
came down to join them. She had her bonnet 
on. 

" Why, mother 1" said Florence, " is it time 
for us to go ?" 

" Pretty nearly," said her mother. " At any 
rate, if you have not any thing to do here, we 
might get into the carriage, and set out on our 
return ; and if we find we have time, we can go 
a round-about way, and so have a longer ride 
going home." 

" We should like that very much, mother," 
said John. "I will go and tell Crick to get out 
the horses.*' 

" I would call him by his full name," said Mrs. 
Morelle *^ It is always best for boys to address 
everybody, however humble their station in life, 
in a respectful manner." 

" Why, mother," said John, " it is impossible 
to address a man respectfully with such a ridicu- 
lous name as Crickery." 

" His name does not sound ridiculous to him, 
you may be sure," said Mrs. Morelle. " Nobody's 
name sounds ridiculous to himself. Poor man. 
He is deformed, and I suppose he thinks that 
everybody looks down upon him, and despisea 
him. Hew sad and sorrowful he looks. I pre- 
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Bume there is nobody to whom it would give 
more pleasure' to be spoken to and treated re- 
spectfully than he/' 

" Well, mother, then I '11 call him Mr. Crick- 
ery," said John, " and I'll see if he don't laugh." 

So John went and asked Mr. Crickery to put 
the horses to the carriage, and when the carriage 
was ready, John got in and drove to the door of 
the house where his mothw and the two girls 
were waiting for him. They all then got in, and 
John was just about setting ofl^ when suddenly 
he stopped and exclaimed, 

" Dear me ! I came very near forgetting all 
about the auger." 

So he descended from the carriage, and began 
feeling under the front seat for a piece of one 
of the br#om handles which he had taken the 
precaution to saw off of the length proper for one 
of the rounds of the ladder, and to put into the 
carriage, in order that he might have a measure 
of the size of the auger that he required. 

" I'll run to the shop and get it," said he. 
" But you will have to wait a few minutes, for I 
must bore a hole with the auger first, in a piece 
of wood, and try my ladder round in it, to be 
sure that it will fit." 

" Very weU," said his mother ; " take as much 
time as you require. We will wait." 
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In a few minutes, John came running back 
from the shop, bringing his stick in one hand, 
and an auger in the other. He put both articles 
in the carriage under the seat, and then getting 
in, he took the reins from his mother's hand, bade 
Mj. Crickery good bye, and the party set out on 
their return home. 

Something quite like a smile of satisfaction and 
pleasure appeared on poor Crickery^s countenance 
when he responded to John's good bye. The 
smile, it is true, was very faint and feeble, but it 
was enough to make John glad that he had ad- 
dressed him respectfully, and by his proper nama 
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BRIGHT ABOUT SOME THINGS. 

When the carriage stopped at Mrs. Dressler's 
to leave Jane, Florence proposed to her mother 
to allow her to get out too, and remain and 
make Jennie a visit. 

" Very well/' said Mrs. Morelle. 

" And let her stay till after tea," said Jane. 

" Very well," said Mrs. Morelle. 

Mrs. Morelle always answered the children 
promptly in one way or the other, on such occa- 
sions. It was either you may, or you may not, 
and the first answer was always decisive. She 
never spoke at first doubtfully, and then after- 
ward allowed herself to be persuaded by the chil- 
dren's solicitations. If she had doubts, — as of 
course she often would have,— she kept them to 
herself, and was silent, until she had considered 
the question, and had decided. 

" And let John come, too," said Jane ; " Char- 
lie wants to see him." 

" No," said John, " I can not stop very well 
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to-day. Besides^ it would not do for me to 
leave mother to go home alone." 

Mrs. Dressler's house was a very large and 
handsome mansion, standing back from the road, 
among the trees. There was a gate in front of 
it, and a straight walk which led from the gate 
between two borders of flowers, up through the 
front yard. John stopped at this gate and gave 
the reins to his mother, while he got out himself 
and opened the carriage door, in order to allow 
Florence and Jane to get out. 

" Step down gently," said he. " Never jump." 

Florence, who came first, stepped down gently, 
but Jane, who was not much accustomed to 
obey instructions of this kind, concluded to give 
a jump. The consequence was that her dress 
c€lught upon the step, and she was hung by it 
th^e, as it were, until John contrived to unfast- 
en it in some way, and set her free. 

" There V said John. " You ought not to 
jump. You ought to mind what Grimkie 
says." 

" What does he say ?" asked Florence. 

^^He says that agility is a fine thii^ in a 
young lady, and thare are proper times and ways 
for showing it, but jumping out of a carriage is 
just the worst time and way you can choose." 

Jane laughed, and opening the gate, she passed 
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throngli, and ran up the walk with Florence 
toward the house. 

John mounted to his seat again^ and drove 
his mother home. 

Jane tooh; Florence through a spacious haU, 
which was richly ornamented with paintings and 
sculpture, to a back room in the rear of the 
house. Here she took off her bonnet and shawl, 
and put them on a shelf in a closet, and Flor- 
ence did the same. The room was a very pretty 
one, and it was handsomely furnished. There 
were two windows in it which opened down to 
the floor. They led to a piazza, and from the 
piazza to a very pretty yard, which was so green 
and shady that it was a pleasure to look at it at 
any time, and especially on a warm summer's 
day. 

"I want you to see my bird,'' said Jane. 
" He is out upon the piazza. Come !" 

Florence followed Jane out to the piazza, and 
there, between two pillars, they saw the cage 
hanging. 

"I will get the steps and take the cage down," 
said Jane. 

So she went into the room again, and soon 
returned, bringmg a carious set of library steps, 
which could be folded up so as to make a little 
table, or unfolded so as to make a step-ladder 
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Jane unfolded this contrivance and placed it 
near where the cage was hanging, and then, 
while Florence steadied it by taking hold below, 
she ascended and took down the cage. 

Jane set the cage down upon the floor of the 
piazza until she had folded up the step-ladder so 
as to make a table of it, and then she put the 
cage upon the table, where she and Florence 
could look into the cage conveniently, and see 
the bird. It was a beautiful little bird, of a 
delicate yellow color. 

" See 1" said Jane, " what a cunning little 
beak 1" 

" Yes, and what roguish-looking eyes 1" added 
Florence. 

" He knows me," said Jane, " as well as you 
do. And he knows a great deal besides. He is 
the most knowing little thing I ever saw. I am 
going to have a little wagon on a slope for him 
to pull up by a string when he wants some seed. 
I can teach him to do it very easily." 

" Do you suppose he likes to be shut up so all 
the time in a cage ?" asked Florence. 

"Ohl yes," said Jane, "he likes it very 
much. If I were to open the door and let him 
fly out, he would come back again of his own 
accord, after a little while." 

" Then why don't you do it ?" asked Florence. 
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'^ I am afraid the cat would catch him/' said 
Jane. " Silly little thing 1 He would not 
know any better than to stand still on the 
piazza floor, or on the grass in the yard, and let 
the cat come and catch him, and eat him up.'' 

" Then he does not serai to be so very know- 
ing, after all," said. Florence. 

^^ Not about such things as that,'' said Jane. 
'^ He is very knowing about some things. But 
I could not trust him near a cat He is know- 
ing enough about some things, but about other 
things, he does not seem to have any saise at 
alL Mother says that he is just like Charlie 
and me." 

" How so ?" aflked Florence. « 

" Why, she says that in some things we are 
bright children enough, but about other things 
we are the stupidest little ninnies she ever saw." 

" What made her say that ?" asked Florence. 
"Was it some particular piece of foolishness 
that you did?" 

" Yes," replied Jane, " I wanted a flower-pcJt 
with a flower in it, up in my chamber, to keep in 
the window. So I found a flower-pot, and Charlis 
went with me out into the garden, and helped 
me to dig up a flower to put in it." 

" What flower was it ?" asked Florence. 

^* It wafl a little moss-rose bush," said Jane. 
11 
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" It had one full-blown rose npon it, and one 
half-blown. Then besides there were three 
buds." 

" I should like such a moss-rose bush as that/' 
said Florence. 

" It was a little beauty/' said Jane. " Well, 
we dug it up, and put it into the flower-pot, 
though we had to break off almost all the roots, 
because the flower-pot was too small for it— or 
rather the roots were too big. Then we carried 
it up stairs to my chamber, and I tried to put it 
on the window siU, but it would not stand there, 
and so Charlie said that he would make a shelf 
for it." 

" He could not make a shelf for it," said Flor- 
ence. 

" He said he could," said Jane, " so we went 
to work. He contrived the plan, and I helped 
him in the work. We opened the blinds a little 
way and then put a ruler across from one blind 
to the other. The ends of the ruler came on the 
lower bars of the blinds on each side, just under 
the lower slat. Then we laid a good large flat 
book across from the sDl of the window to the 
ruler, and that made the shelf. The book that 
we took was an atlas." 

" That was an ingenious way," said Florence. 

" Yes/' replied Jane, " it was pretty ingenious, 
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and the shelf was pretty strong, and it bore the 
flower-pot very well, and the sun sho/ie on the 
rose bush beautifully. It would have been a very 
good plan if the blinds would only have kept iu 
their pkces— open just far enough fc>r the ends ot^ 
the ruler to reach them. They did stay so for 
Bome time^ but by and by a little piiiT of wind 
came aad blew one of the blindis open too far, 
and the ruler slipped off, and down wont the at^ 
la^j the flower- pot^ aad all, right through a glaisa 
of mother's couservatoiy which happened to bo 
just below. It went right through the glass and 
broke down one of mother's prettiest flowera." 

" And that is what made your mother say you 
were stupid little things/' said Florence, 

*^ Yes/' said Jane^ ** she said that we were 
bright enough in contiiving ways to get things 
when we wanted them, but in regard to keeping 
out of mischief we were the stupidest little foola 
that she ever knew," 
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A OONYEBSATIOB. 

While Jane and Florence were talking in thia 
manner on the piazza^ seated on the step which 
descended to it from the room, and occupied with 
chirping and calling to the canary bird in the in- 
tervals of their talk, Mrs. Dressier came into the 
little room, and seeing the children seated there, 
she came to the place to speak to them. Mrs. 
Dressier was a kind-hearted lady, and Florence 
liked her very much. 

" Well, Florence,*' said she, " did you have a 
pleasant time going to the farm ?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Dressier," said Florence, " we had 
a very pleasant time indeed.*' 

" I am very much obliged to you," said Mrs. 
Dressier, " for inviting Jane to go. She likes to 
go with you very much." 

" We shall go again in a few days," said Flor- 
ence, " for John has borrowed an auger and he 
will have to go to the farm again pretty soon, to 
carry it back." 

^' It seems to me that that is rather a round- 
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alxtnt waj of getting an anger/' said Mrs. Dress- 
ier. 

"So it is/' said Flor^ice, "but mother says 
she wkhes to take a ride everr two or three days, 
and she always likes to ha\re an errand when she 
goes, and so she does not care how many errands 
we make hen" 

" And do you study at home now every day> 
instead of going to school ?" asked Mrs. Dress- 
ier. 

Florence replied that they did study at home, 
and Mrs, Dressier then proceeded to ask her a 
number of questions about the course which their 
mother pursued with them. Among other ques* 
tions, she ask«d whether their mother never ex- 
cused them from their studiea^ when they par- 
ticularly wished to do something else. 

" We never ask her to excuse us/' said Flor^ 
ence, 

"Never ask herl" said Mrs. Dressier. "I 
should think you would ask her very often;" 

" It is against the rule to ask her/^ repHed 
Florence. " Besides, we know it would not do 
any good if we should ask her. She excuses us 
sometimes when she forms a plan herself for tak- 
ing us away somewhere ; but she never allows us 
to form any plana at all to interfere with study 
hours." 

IX* 
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" That is an excellent rule," said Mrs. Dresso 
ler, " but I do not think I could get along with 
such a rule at all. The children Would be all the 
time teasing me to excuse them ^ just for this 
once/ I should be obliged to let them off con- 
tinually, or I should not have any peace. 

"However,'' continued Mrs. Dressier, "it 
would not be much worse in that case than it is 
now, for they are continually teasing me to let 
them stay at home from school. I do not believe 
that they go to school one half of the time." 

" Oh, mother I" exclaimed Ja^ie. 

" How many times have you been to school this 
week ?" asked Mrs. Dressier. 

" This week ?" said Jane. " Why this week is 
different — but we went Tuesday." 

" Yes, Tuesday, and to-day is Friday," re- 
plied Mrs. Dressier. " However, I do not think 
that they lose much, for they learn very little at 
school, I find, except rude manners and vulgar 
words." 

" Then why do n't you have a school for them 
at home. Aunt Jane," asked Florence, "as my 
mother does for us ?" 

" I am going to," said Mrs. Dressier. " At 
least I am seriously thinking of it I am coming 
some day to ask your mother particularly how she 
manages it. Does she expect always to teach 
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you at home^ without ever sending jou to school 
ataU?" 

" Oh, no indeed," said Florence ; " we are go- 
ing to school by and by. Mother says she likes 
to teach us, and she is going to teach us all she 
can. Shesays that she can teach us to read and 
write and spell, and to add and subtract and 
multiply, but after we have learnt all these things 
well we are going to schooL'' 

" Would not you rather go to school now ?" 
asked Mrs. Dressier. 

Florence shook her head. "If we went to 
school," said she, " we should have to stay three 
hours in the forenoon and three in the afternoon. 
That would make six hours. But now we only 
have to stay one hour in the forenoon and one in 
the affcemoon, and we have all the rest of the 
time to play." 

" Then you like play better than study, after 
all," said Mrs. Dressier. 

"Certainly we do," said Florence. "John 
does, especially, and so do I." 

" It is very curious," said Mrs. Dressier, after 
a short pause, " that by only studying two hours 
a day, you learn faster than my children, who go 
to school six hours. You can write better than 
Jennie can, and as to Arithmetic, she does not 
know any thing about it at all." 
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'^ Oh, Auntie 1" exclaimed Florence. 

Mrs. Dressier was not really Florence's annti 
but she often called her Aunt Jane, cuod Auntie. 
The familtes were yeary intimate with each other, 
and Mrs. Dressier and Mrs. Morelle Mt toward 
each otha* like sisters. B^ore they were mar- 
ried, they had been at school together a great 
many years, and ihe firiendship which had then 
been formed had gone cm strengthening itself 
ever since. 

^^ I think, too, that you can read better than 
Jane or Olwu-lie," said Mrs. Dressier. "They 
do n't like to read at alL"' 

"We read every afternoon,'' said Florence. 
"We read idoud to motiber for half an hour." 

" What do you read ?" asked Mrs. Dresder. 

"It is generally a story book," said Florence. 
" First John reads a chapter, and th^ I read 
(me. After that we have a half an hour to do 
any thing we please." 

" And, of course, you run off at once to play," 
said Mrs. Dressier. 

" Oh, no," replied Florence, " we can not go 
out to play. We must do something at our lit- 
tle studies or at the table. We can draw, or 
paint, or gum pictures into our scrap-books, or 
make little portfolios and pocket-books out of 
colored paper, or any thing else like that. Only^ 
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we mtiBt stay in the octagon room all the time^ 
and be pretty stiU. Johnnie is making a bal- 
loon." 

'^ A balkxm/' exdaimed Mrs. Dressier. 

'^Yes^ a little pink balloon/' said Florence. 
'^ Grimlde told him how to do it Grimkie found 
out in an encyclopedia, and made him a pattern. 
Johnny cuts the pieces out of tissue paper, and 
when he has got diem aU cat out he is going to 
paste them together at the edges, and that will 
make the whole thing come out in the shape of a 
great ball, with an opening in the bottom to let 
the hot air in." 

" What is the hot air for ?" asked Jane. 

" Why it is the hot air that makes the balloon 
go up," said Florence. " Grimkie says that he 
is going to take a sponge, when the balloon is 
done, and dip it in brandy, and hang it up under 
the opening of the balloon, and then set it on fire. 
The heat from the fire will rise up into the bal- 
loon and fill it with hot air, and that will make 
the balloon go up." 

^^ Why should the hot air make the balloon go 
up?" asked Jane. 

^' I do not know," said Florence, musing as 
sue said so, as if she had neyer thought of that 
question before. 

"Because it is rarefied," said Mrs. Dres«ler. 
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^^ The hot air is rarefied^ and so it must go up, 
and it takes the balloon with it" 

This explanation was not very satisfectory to 
either of the children. Indeed, they were rather 
puzzled than enlightened by it, and, as is usual, 
when children do not understand a pretended 
explanation which is given them, they remained 
silent. 

Not long after this, tea time came, and after 
tea Florence went home. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE BALL RBOOVERKD. 

The plan of making a ladder to get down the 
India rubber ball, which had lodged under the 
eaves of the shed, unfortunately failed of being 
brought to a successful termination. The reason 
was, that though the plan, under Mrs. Morelle's 
guidance, and with her assistance, was quite 
scientifically formed, the children did not go sys- 
tematically to work in the execution of it. They 
went on systematically, it is true, so far as to 
collect together the materials and tools, but when 
they came to begin the work, they sOon ran off 
the track, as the railroad people say, in a very 
disastrous manner. 

In the first place, John was so much pleased 
with having got an auger, and with the bright 
and penetrating look of the little screw that 
tipped the end of it, and of the sharp cutting 
wings which extended on each side, that he was 
very impatient to try the instrument. 

" I may just as well bore the holes first," said 
he to himself—" a row of them on each side— 
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and then saw the board in two afterwards, as to 
saw the board first, and then bore the holes/' 

So he laid one end of the board across a log, 
and b^an to bore a hole in one side of it, near 
the end. 

He succeeded veiy well indeed. The auger 
bored the hole nicely. 

" Now,'' said John, " I'll boie another hole. 
It must be a footftxHn the first one, but it is not 
necessajy to have it esactly a foot I can step 
up a Utfle h^^ than that, or not so high. It 
does not matter muoh precisely how high it is." 

So he made a guess fcH* the distance, and then 
b^an to bore «iother hole. After he had bored 
it he found that it was not in a line with the 
other, but was a little neaorer the edge of the 
bosnL 

" See," said Florwi^e, " yea have not got it 
even/' 

" That is no matter," said John, " That is 
near enough." 

In feet, John was deviating entirely from the 
course that his mother had planned for him. 
The plan which she had made was this. First, 
he was to take a twine and a piece of chalk, and 
with it to make a chalk line up through the cen- 
ter of Ihe board. In milking this line, he was to 
do as carp^iters do in such cases^-^-first &sten« 
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ing one end of the line exactly in the middle of 
the board at one end^ by means of a little nail 
driven in there through a loop of the string, and 
then drawing the string to the other ^id of the 
board, chalking it all along its length. He was 
tiien to hold the fiirtlM* end of the strii^ exactly 
at the middle of the farther end of the board. 
Then, by drawii^ the string tight and smqpping 
it, he would have a ehalk-line on the board run- 
ning exactly throi^;h ^ middle of it This 
would show him wh^e he was to saw. 

He was next to lay the board down upon the 
edge of the platform, wilii necurly one half of it 
upon the platform, and the oth^ part projecting 
over the edge. Then Florence was to stand upon 
the board over the jdatform, in <»der to .keep it 
in its place while John was sawing it. John 
was to ti^e his stand on the ground below, and, 
beginning at one end, was to saw carefully and 
slowly throng to the o&er end. His mother 
warned him that this would be a very slow and 
tedious proceeding, and that, unless he went on 
very moderately with it, and stopped often to 
rest, he would get completely tired and out of 
patience before he got through with it. 

'^ You had better allow two days for tiiis saw- 
ing,'" said sl^ '^ I do not mean two whole days, 
bat two days of your work. Begin one day anj 
12 
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saw half the lengthy and then feel satisfied foi 
that day, and put the work away. Then the 
next day you can finish it/' 

After he had sawed the board in two, John 
was to lay the two strips — one exactly over the 
other — ^upon another board, which was previ- 
ously to be laid upon the grass. Then he was 
to draw another chalk-line upon the topmost 
strip, from one end of it to the other, just as he 
had done upon the whole board. The object of 
this was to get a straight line exactly in the 
middle of the strip for the row of holes. Then 
he was to measure the distances of the holes 
apart, along this line, and mark the places with 
a piece of chalk. Then he was to bore the holes, 
one after another, along this line, precisely at the 
points marked. He was to bore through both 
the strips, and, to make sure of their going 
through, he was to go a little way into the 
board below. By this mode of procedure, he 
would not only get two holes made by one 
boring, but he would make it sure that the two 
holes in each pair, — one in one strip, and one in 
the other, would be exactly opposite to each 
other. 

If John had gone on in this way, he would 
have proceeded systematically, and it is very 
likely that he would have succeeded in making a 
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ladder, by which h,e could have recovered his 
ball. But now he was so impatient to try the 
auger that he could not wait for the sawing, and 
80 he began to bore at onee, and almost at ran- 
dom, in the side of the board. 

After making two or three holes, John found 
that his desire to bore was b^inning to be satis- 
fied. It was satisfied all the sooner from the 
fact that he could not but observe that he was 
not boring his holes well. 

"After all, Florence," said he, " I thmk I'U 
saw the board in two first, according to the plan 
we made beforehand. That will be much better.'' 

So he proceeded to carry the board to the plat- 
form, and to lay it there upon the edge of the 
platform, with one half of the breadth of it pro- 
jecting over the edge, as his mother had directed. 
He then brought the saw, and prepared to b^in 
the sawing. 

" But you have not made the dialk-line yet,'*, 
said Florence. 

" No,'' said John, looking with a somewhat 
perplexed air upon the board. " No, I have not 
made any chalk-line, and I don't redly think it 
is necessary. I can see where the middle of the 
board is, near enough. At any rate, I will begin 
so, and if I find that I can not go straight, then 
I will stop and make a chalk-Une." 
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So John began to saw. Florence stood upon 
the part of the board which lay upon the plat- 
form, to keep it steady. John sawed a little 
while, but he soon began to work in a hurried 
manner. This was caused bj a sort of feelmg 
he had that he was not going on quite right. It 
is singular that the feding that we are not going 
on well, often makes us hurry on more rapidly, 
in order to get through as soon as possible with 
what is unsatisfactory to us. Of course, he soon 
became tired. Sawing is a work that, of all 
others, will not bear hurrying. 

" Florence," said he at lei^th, stopping from 
his work, and looking up at Flor^ice as she 
stood upon the board, " I wond^ why I could 
not split this board with an ax, instead of saw- 
ing it. That would save me a great deal of 
trouble.'' 

" If you split it with an ax, the edges will not 
be straight,'' said Florence. 

" I can hew them straight afterwards," sfcid 
John. " I mean to try the plan of splitting the 
board." 

So John took the board up from the platform, 
and carrying it toward the opening into the shed, 
he placed it across a log that was lying there, 
and then took the ax to split it. He tried to 
drive the ax first into the clefk made with tiiie 
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tfaw, but instead of entering the cleft, the edge 
of the ax struck about half an inch from it. He 
then tried again, and this time with somewhat 
better success, for he got nearer to the middle of 
the board, and made quite a long split. He then 
struck again, at the end of this split, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the fissure further. But instead 
of going straight along through the middle of the 
board, as John had hoped, the split turned and 
ran off to one side, thus completely spoiling one 
of his strips, and leaving the other in a shape 
entirely unmanageable. 

John looked upon his work with dismay. 

" It is of no use trying to do it with an ax," 
said he. " I ought to have sawed it. But never 
mind. This board is spoiled, but we can easily 
get another, and to-morrow I will get one and 
begin again." 

John was however spared the labor of begin- 

Lg his work again, for that evening, after tea, 

en he had been playing in the yard with Flor- 
ence half an hour, while his mother was in the 
octagon room, she saw him suddenly appear ut 
the window with his ball in his hand. 

"Mother," said he, "fleel" 

" What is it ?" asked his mother. 

"My ball," said John. 

" How did you get it ?" asked his mothei 
12* 
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" Grimkie got it for me/' said he. " He just 
went by here with his fishing pole, and he made 
me kneel down on a chair on the platform, and 
then he climbed upon me, and stood on my 
shoulders, and so reached up with his fishing 
pole, and threw a loop of his line over the ball, 
and so pulled it down/' 

" WeU," said his mother, " then you have noth- 
ing more to do about the ladder." 

"No, mother," said John, "nothing, bnt to 
carry the auger home again to the farm." 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

THE BALLOON. 

John proceeded somewhat more systematically 
in making his balloon, than he did in respect to 
the ladder, and he accordingly came ont better in 
the end. Q-rimkie had given him the pattern of 
what he called the gores. These gores were 
pointed at the two ends, and swelled out in the 
middle to a considerable breadth, so that when 
they were all pasted together, edge to edge, and 
then the whole opened a^d expanded, they would 
form a great ball about a yard in diameter. 

What the precise shape of these gores must be, 
and how many of them would be required to make 
the balloon roimd, was a matter of calculation. 
Grimkie found the materials for this calculation 
in Bees' Cyclopedia, where there is the figure of 
a gore with all the dimensions marked, and rules 
for making a pattern of any size. Grimkie had 
cut out a pattern in stiff paper, and then he em- 
ployed John and Florence to cut out the proper 
number of gores from some pink tissue paper 
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which he brought them for the purpose, and also 
told them how to gum the gores together by the 
edges, so as to make a balloon. He found all the 
directions in the cyclopedia, and he repeated them 
to Florence and John, charging them to proceed 
exactly according to hLs orders. He told them 
that if they did not go exactly according to his 
orders, that they would get their balloon "all in 
a muss.'' 

The balloon was at length completed, and it 
went up very weU. As a sponge soaked in brandy 
and all on fire was to go up with it, Mrs. Morelle 
was at first afraid that it might come down upon 
vte house, and set the house on fire. So she made 
it a condition that the balloon was to be sent up 
from the edge of the bank, at some distance from 
the house, and at a time when the wind was in such 
a quarter as to blow directly toward the river. 

" But then, mother," said John, " it might 
come down upon some of the steamboats or ves- 
sels, and set the sails on fire." 

*^I will take the risk of that danger," said 
Mrs. Morelle. " You may send it up at any time 
when the wind is east. Florence and I will see 
it from the observatory window." 

" Could not you let Florence come with us on 
the ground ?" asked John. " She can see it much 
better there." 
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" That would not be safe/' repKed Mrs. Mo- 
relle. " There would be danger of setting her 
clothes on fire with the burning brandy. I ex- 
pect that you and Grimkie will bum your faces 
and hands. But you can not bum them very 
seriously, so that will be of no consequence." 

The arrangements were made in accordance 
with these suggestions, and the experiment suc- 
ceeded very well. The balloon ascended splen- 
didly, greatly to the admiration of a considerable 
number of children from the neighborhood, who 
were invited to witness it as spectators. While 
the preparations were making, the company, ex- 
cept those who were required to render assistance, 
kept at a safe distance on the lawn. Mrs. Mo- 
relle and Florence looked out upon the scene from 
one of the windows of the observatory. 

The balloon sailed majestically into the air, 
appearing to grow smaller and smaller as it as- 
cended, till at length it appeared to be not more 
than half of its real size. All this time the brandy 
with which the sponge was filled continued to 
bum, and to throw up volumes of hot air into 
the cavity, and thus to keep the balloon lighter 
than the outer air. The balloon was in fact noth -^ 
ing more than a puff of hot and light air ascend- 
ing into the atmosphere under a vast globulai 
envelope of tissue paper. 
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I shoxQd rather say that it was the alcohol con-i 
tained in the brandy that burned, and not the 
brandy itself, strictly speaking. Brandy consists 
ess^itifdly of alcohol and water, with some other 
substances in minute quantities to color and 
flavor it. AU that will bum is the alcohol. So 
long as the alcohol lasted in Grimkie's sponge, 
the sponge continued to be enveloped in flame, 
and the hot air produced by it continued to as- 
cend, and thus kept up the inflation. 

The balloon sailed over the railroad track, and 
then passed on over the water. If instead of a 
sponge, there had been a little cage suspended 
from the balloon with a squirrel in it, he could 
have looked down and seen a sloop sailing far be- 
low him, and .presently a sail-boat witii two boys 
in it fishing. 

" Hi-yo ! Tom,'' says one of the boys look- 
ing up, " somebody has been sending up a bal- 
loon.'' 

" Hush I" says Tom. "Do n't speak a word 1 
I have got a nibble !" 

After a while, when the alcohol of tifie balloon 
began to get exhausted, the flame grew more and 
Haore feeble, and finally it went out altogether, 
leaving only a wet and smoking sponge hanging 
to the wire. Still the balloon continued to go 
up, for the air which was contained in it waa 
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hot, and would of course Femaifi bo for some li1> * 
tie time after the fire went out. The air, how- 
ey^Tj gruduallj grew cool, and then the balloon 
began elowly to descend. The boya had hoped 
that it would have gone across the river, 6o as to 
have fallen upon the land upon the other side. 

^^ And then, perhaps," said John, "some boys 
might have found it there, and have sent it up 
again when the wind is the other way, and so it 
might have come back to us." 

But the store of fuel for the fire contained in 
the sponge was not enongli for so long a voyage. 
The balloon came gradually dowu^ and at length 
fell into the water a little way beyond the middle 
of the river, and the children saw it no more. 
U 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THB STATE ROOHB. 

Flobbncb and John slept in two little rooms 
not much bigger than state rooms on board a 
steamer or a ship. They called these rooms, in 
fact, their state rooms. The children liked 
steamers and shi^s, and often went on board 
them with their mother. That was the reason 
why they called their little rooms state rooms. 

These rooms were just large enough to contain 
in each a small bed, a bureau, a washstand, a 
chair, and a small table. There was also room 
to stand and dress in them. They both opened 
very near each other into a larger room. There 
were no doors between the state rooms and the 
larger room, but only a sort of archway with 
curtains before it. The large room the children 
called the cabin. It was very prettily furnished, 
being suppKed with every thing necessary for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the children. There 
was a fire-place in it, where there could be a fire 
in winter, and little bookcases, and two pretty 
tables, one at each window, and other such things. 
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There was only a thin partition between the 
two state rooms, and the beds of the children 
were placed against this partition, one on each 
side, so that the children could knock through to 
each other in the night, if any thing should hap- 
pen. Besides, they could speak to each other 
very easily , for the state rooma being open 'to- 
ward the cabin except the curtainsj the sound of 
their voices would pass round from one to the 
other perfectly welL 

Their mother would often come up to tbeir 
roomj and sit there in a great arm chair, ne-ar 
the entrance to the two state rooms, and talk 
with the children J telling them stories, or giving 
them instruction or advice, after they had gone 
to bed She always found that this was the best 
time for Berious conversation with them of any 
kind^ for their mindB were then in a state of quiet 
aad repose, whereas generally during the day 
they were prooccupied with schemes and excite- 
ments of one kind or another, so that then it wm 
difficult for them to turn their thoughts to any 
subject requiring calm and aerions attention. 

One evening, when Mrs. Morelle was sitting in 
this way, talking with tlie children after they had 
gone to bed, she explained to them what she 
meant by applying a moral test to questions of 
conduct, 
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"You can not always tell what is right or 
wrong by reasoning about it," said she, "and 
we all have a test that we can apply, and bo de- 
termine the question in that way. 

" I will tell you how I mean. You remembei 
the case the other day, when you were going to 
tell Grimkie something which was in itself strictly 
true, but which you were going to put in such a 
form as to deceive him." 

"I was going to tell him, mother," said John, 
"that you were going to ride, but that / was go- 
ing to work on my ladder." 

" Yes ; that is, you were going to use words 
which might be understood in two senses. They 
were true in one of these senses, but you intended 
that he should understand them in the other." 

" How in two senses ?" adced John. 

" When you said that you w^e going to work 
upon your ladder," replied Mrs. Morelle, "the 
words might mean that you were going to work 
upon your ladder instead of going to ride, or they 
might mean that you were going to do it after 
going to ride. These are the two senses which 
the words might convey. They were true in the 
last sense, but you meant him to imderstUKl 
them in the other sense." 

"No, mother," said John, "1 did not care how 
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be understood Tfhat I said^ He might undeis 
stand it just as he liked." 

"True/' replied his mother, "but we will 
suppose that you meant him to understand that 
you were not going to ride, so that I may go on 
with explaining about preyarication." 

" I believe I did mean him to understand it 
so, after all, mother,*' said John, in a subdued 
voice. 

" Very well,** said his mother. " Your admit- 
ting it helps me along very much in what I was 
going to say. Now the moral test is this. Im- 
agine that you had met Grimkie, and had told 
him that, and he had been deceived by it, and 
had gone away, and you stood reflecting upon it 
a mcMuent after he had gone, would there have 
been in your mind a litUe of an uncomfortable 
sort of feeling, a kind of half guilty feeling, as if 
you had done somethii^ that was not quite fair, 
- and honorable, and right P The coming of that 
little unhappy feeling, if it had come, would be 
the proof that what you had done was wrong. 
It is conscience which produces this feelii^. God 
has given us conscience for the test, and the dis- 
turbance of our peace of mind is the e£^t that 
it produces, to let us know that what we have 
done is wrong, like the cloudiness which the 
chemist produces in Ms glass, when he pours in 
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the test^ and finds by the cloudiness that there u 
poison there. 

" So you see, whenever you are thinking of 
doing any thing," continued Mrs. Morelle, " and 
are not certain whether it is right or wrong, ap- 
ply the test. Don't undertake to decide the 
question by reasoning about it, for your reason 
will be very likely to deceive you. Apply the 
test — the test that God has given you. Imagine 
that you have done the thing, and then consider 
whether the thought of it would produce a little 
guilty feeling, a sense of dissatisfaction with your- 
self, a self-condemnation— or whether you would 
feel quiet, contented, and at peace, and ready to 
look the person in the face, and feel that you 
had acted in an open, upright, and honorable 
manner. That is the way for us to decide 
whether a thing is right or wrong.'* 

Mrs. Morelle then went on to explain that this 
test, like the chemist's test, and aU other tests, 
might sometimes fail by being of bad quality, or 
out of order, or by being wrongly applied. But 
when pure and in good order, it was iirfallible, 
she said. Persons might sometimes have a 
guilty feeling, or a feeling which would seem 
very much like that, when really they had not 
done any thing wrong, and they might possibly 
not have it when they had done wrong ; but in 
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Buch cases it would be because the test that God 
had given them, was in some way or other per- 
verted, or changed from its natural and proper 
condition. 

"But these cases," said she, "are, on the 
whole, very rare. The conscience is generally a 
very safe test. At any rate, it is the best one 
for you to go by. Whatever makes you have a 
guilty feeling in your heart after you have done 
it, you may be very sure is wrong. What does 
not make you have a guilty feeling in any degree, 
is right. That is the general rule. And it is 
altogether the safest rule for you to go by. It 
is a great deal better than any reasoning. 

"For example, do you remember the other 
day, when you were playing tiger ?'' 

" With Grimkie ?'' said John, sitting up sud- 
denly in bed, and looking very much interested. 

" Yes,'' replied his mother, " but lie down and 
keep quiet. You can talk just as well while you 
are lying down." 

So John lay down again. 

" You were hunting him among the trees, and 
shooting at him with arrows." 

" Yes, mother," said John, " I was a savage, 
and Florence was my man. She came after me, 
and picked up my arrows." 

" When you began the play," continuc/d Mrs 
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Morelle, ^'you walked first along amimg tho 
trees with your bow* and one arrow, your man 
carrying the other arrows, and then, as soon as 
you caught sight of Grimkie, you called out to 
your man and said, ^ See I thare goes a tiger !'" 

" Yes, mother,** said John, " and then I let 
fly an arrow at him, and hit him on the back. 
But it did not kill him. It only wounded him.*' 

"Vwy well," repUed Mrs. Morelle. "But 
what I want to tell you about, is the test. You 
said, * There goes a tiger I' The question is 
whether you did right or wroi^ in saying that. 
Now I might reason about it and try to prove 
that you did wrong. I might reason in this 
way. It is wrong to say any tiling that is not 
true. Now it was not true that Grimkie was a 
tiger. He was a boy. Therefore, you did wrong 
to say that there was a tiger going along. So 
you see that I might reason about it pretty 
plausibly, and come to the conclusion that it 
was wrong. I might perhaps reason about it in 
some other way, and try to make it out to be 
right. 

" But if, instead of undertaking to reason 
about it, I should wish to decide the question 
by applying our test, then I should ask you 
whether you think that after saying in your 
play, ^ There goes a tiger 1* you should experi« 
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ence any thing like a guilty feeling in your heart 
— any secret dissatis&ction or discontent with 
yourself, as if you had done any thing wrong/' 

" No, mother," said John, raising himself up 
suddenly in his bed again, " not the least/' 

"/ think you would not," said Mrs. Morella 
'^ I think no child could have that feeling in 
such a case, and, therefore, I think that however 
anybody may reason about it, it is not wrong. 
We apply the test, and the test shows that it is 
not wrong. 

" But now," continued Mrs. Morelle, " take 
the other case. After you had told Grimkie 
that you were going to work upon the ladder, 
intending him to understand by that that you 
were not going to ride, would you then have a 
sort of guilty feeling, as if you had done some- 
thing not quite right ?" . 

" Why, yes, mother," said John, lying down 
again at the same time in his bed, ^^ I do not 
know but that I should/' 

"Then the test shows that that would be 
wrong," said Mrs. Morelle, "notwithstanding 
your reasoning with Florence to prove it right 
And it is better for children to depend on the 
test, rather than upon their reasoning." 

After talking with the children in this way foi 
fome time^ Mrs. Morelle heard them say theh 
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prayers, and then bade them good-night. Before 
she went, however, she said she wished to add 
one thing to what she had explained to them, in 
order to prevent them taking a wrong impression 
from it, and that was that she did not intend at 
all to condemn all reasoning about questions of 
right or wrong. Beasoning was often extremely 
nsefid, she said. By it, the conscience was en- 
lightened, and the way was prepared for it to act 
more freely and impartially. But the conscience 
was the true test^ after all, and children must 
always obey its voice. 

" Whatever produces in your minds the guilty 
feeling," said she, " you may be pretty sure is 
wrong, whether you can see the reason why it is 
wrong or not.'' 

It may perhaps be thought that the game 
alluded to in this conversation, of hunting Grim- 
kie amoi^ the trees as if he were a tiger, and 
shooting arrows at him, would be rather danger- 
ous sport, and it would have been so had it not 
been that the arrows were muffled. This idea 
of muffling the arrows was a contrivance of 
Grimkie himself 

The way he managed it was this. The arrows 
were made blunt in the first place, and then over 
the head of each Grimkie wound a little wad of 
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cotton, and then covered the cotton with a bit 
of washed leather, which was cut in a round 
form, and drawn around the head of the arrow 
over the cotton, and tied down around the neck 
of it. Grimkie took the idea from some boxing 
gloves that he saw in a shop window. 

" If men can prevent their fists from hurting," 
said he to himself when he saw the gloves, " by 
padding them with cotton wool, I do n't see why 
boys can not do it with the heads of their ar- 
rows." 

So he padded the heads of John's arrows in 
the way alwve described, and then they could 
play " Hunt the Tiger" m a very vigorous and 
real, and at the same time, in a very safe and 
harmless manner. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PLAN FOR A SCHOOL. 

Chablie and Jane often asked their mother to 
aLow them to study at home, as Florence and 
John did, instead of sending them to school, and 
Mrs. Dressier at last resolved on making the ex- 
periment. 

So she sent word one day by her man Julius, 
to the teacher of the school, that she was going 
to take her children away. 

She found that they did not learn much, she 
said, and she was going to try and teach them at 
home. Accordingly, if the teacher would send her 
bill for the portion of the quarter during which 
they had attended, she would pay it 

The teacher sent back word that by the rules 
of her school, which were duly published in hei 
prospectus, and which Mrs. Dressier had seen 
there before she sent the children to the school, 
no pupils were to be received for less than one 
quarter, and no deduction was to be made for 
absence, unless occasioned by sickness. 

This Mrs. Dressier thought was very unrea* 
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Bonable. She complained to Mrs. Morelle about 
it. 

'* It is very hard to pay for six week's instmc* 
tion after the children hftye left the school en- 
tirely/' said she. " Besides, while they belonged 
to the school they did not go one half the time, 
and so they did not get one half of what I shall 
have to pay for, even if I stop paying now. It 
seems to me that the teacher is very unreason- 
able." 

^^But if those are her rules," suggested Mrs. 
MoreUe, " her printed rules." 

" She ought not to have any such rules," re- 
plied Mrs. Dressier. 

"However," continued Mrs. Dressier, "it is 
no great matter, after all. I suppose the ieacher 
can not aflford to lose it very well, so I will pay 
her the whole." 

Mrs. Dressier did not mean to be unjust. In- 
deed, she was never knowingly unjust, though she 
was often inconsiderate. The truth was, that 
Charlie and Jane, by the extreme irregularity of 
their attendance at school, and the consequent 
confusion and difficulty which they made in their 
classes, had given the teacher more trouble than 
any other six scholars in the school. 

" It is all because the ieacher does not interest 
mem in th^ studies/' said Mrs. Dressier, ^' If 
14 
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die had any genius for teachiiig, she would in« 
terest them in their studies, and then they would 
like to go to sdiooL'^ 

Mrs. Dressier forgot that genius was very rare, 
and is not to be required or expected either of 
teachers, or of anybody else in the ordinary avo- 
cations of life. All that can be reasonably re- 
quired of teachers is the exercise of such qualities 
as industry, fid^ty and patience. They are not 
to be condemned for failing to exhibit the magic 
results which genius can sometimes produce. 

Mrs. Dressier determined, howev^, that she 
would take the children away from school, and 
try the plan of teaching them at home. She told 
them of her detenmnation one morning at break- 
£Eist, and tiiey were both greatly pleased. 

" And now, children," said she, " you must be 
good and not make me any trouble. I shall call 
you when tiie time comes, and you must come in 
immediately, and then I shall give you your les- 
sons, and you must study tiiem diligently by your- 
selves, without coming to ask me any questions, 
or interrupting me at alL Your Aunt Katie says 
that there is no need of children coming to ask 
questions at all in study hours." 

It was not exactly this that Mrs. Morelle had 
SGod, thou^ it was something a little like it. 
What die retdjy said was^ that a mother might 
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iUTMige the chiWren'g work befordiand, and an- 
ticipate and provide for all their wants in such a 
manner that there would be no occasion fw them 
to come to her during stndy hours. Children, 
when they are studying, require attention, both 
in the way of instruction and of help ; but with 
a little system and foresight, the attention may 
all be rendered at a stated time, before the studies 
begin. If this is not done, then it must be dis- 
tributed all through the time of study, as occa- 
sions for it arise. But it must be afforded either 
in one way or in the other. Children can not be 
expectedtcr educate themselves entirely. 

Having given the children these jMrdiminary 
notifications, Mrs. Dressier let them go out to 
play after breakfast, saying to them that she 
would send for them when it was time for them 
to come in. At l^igth, about nine o'clock, she 
sent Julius to call them. The room whidi die 
decided to use as their school-room was the small 
back parlor which opened out to the piazza, 
where Jennie kept her bini Mrs. Dressier went 
to this room and made the necessary prepara- 
tions. 

There was a large table in the middle of the 
room with books and work iqpon it Mrs. Dress- 
ier moved ba(& the books and work so as to make 
a dear space on each fdde of the table. Thili 
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there were two places for study arranged, one foa 
each of the children. 

^^ I will put them on opposite sides of the ta- 
ble/' said^ she, " and then they will not interfere 
with each other." 

Mrs. Dressier then brought an inkstand and 
put it in die middle of the table. 

^^ I '11 put the inkstand in the middle/' said 
she, " and then they can both reach it." 

She then went to a certain closet in the entry 
where the children were accustomed to keep their 
school books, slates and satchels, in order to see 
what books there were there. She found two 
arithmetics, some cracked slates, two or three 
writing books partly filled, also two geogra- 
phies Mid an atlas. The atlas was very much 
worn. 

Mrs. Dressier brou^t out all these things, and 
put them upon the table, some on Charlie's side, 
and some on Jane's. 

By this time Mrs. Dressier began to wonder 
why the diildren did not come in. Nearly ten 
minutes had elapsed since she had sent Julius for 
them and they did not appear. 

So she went to the side of the fire-place, where 
a crimson bell-cord was hanging against the wall, 
and rang the beU. As soon as she had rung it 
she took her seat in a large and comfortable arm-* 
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chair near the window, and drew up a small rose- 
wood work-taHe to her side. 

In a moment the door opened and Julius ap- 
peared. 

"Did you call the children, Julius ?" said Mrs. 
Dressier. 

"Yes, Mrs. Dressier/' said Julius, "I told 
them you wished them to come in directly.'* 

" And what did they say ?'* rejoin^ Mrs. 
Dressier. 

"They said that they would come," replied 
Julius. 

" What were they doing ?" asked Mrs. Dress- 
ier. 

" They were making a tent out of some pieces 
of matting which I spread out upou the grass." 

" It was nearly ten minutes ago that you called 
them, was it not ?'' said Mrs. Dressier. 

"I think it is rather more than that," said 
Julius. 

" Then," said Mrs. Dressier, " I wish that you 
would go and call them again. Tell them that I 
want them to leave their play and come in im- 
mediately. And come back, Julius, and tell me 
what they say." 

Julius bowed and disappeared. In a few min- 
utes he came back again and reported that he 
had delivered the message to the children, and 
14* 
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that tiey said they were coming in in a very few 
minutes — -just as soon as they had got their tent 
done. 

" But, JuKus/' said Mrs. Dressier, in a tone 
of great dissatisfaction, ^^ they ought not to wuit 
till they have finished their tent. They ought 
to come in immediately, when I send for them."' 

Julius bowed. 

" What is the reason that they do not obey 
me ?" asked Mrs. Dressier, with a frown. 

" I can't say, madam, indeed," replied Julius. 

" I will wait a few minutes longer,*' said Mrs. 
Dressier, ^^ and then if they do not come I will 
go myself and know the reason why." 

Mrs. Dressier waited some minutes longer, and 
still the children did not come. At length she 
began to feel quite angry with them, and putting 
her work down in a pet, she went out to see what 
they were doing. 

She found them at work under a tree, making 
a tent 

" Children," said Mrs. Dressier in a very stem 
voice, " why do n't you come in ? I sent for you 
more than half an hour ago " 

" Oh no, mother," said Jane, " it is only a very 
few minutes ago tiiat you sent for us, and we are 
coming in now very 80<m. See 1 we are making 
a tent We have got one end of the pole in the 
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branches of the tree, and we only want to con- 
trive something to keep up the other end of it, 
and then we are going to put the matting over." 

" But you must come in now/' said Mrs. Dress- 
ier, " and finidi your tent afterwards. It was 
time for you to begin your studies half an hour 
ago/' 

" But, mother,*' said Charles, in an entreating 
tone of voice, "all we want is to get our tent put 
up. We want to put it up before we come in, 
80 that we can be all ready to b^in to play as 
soon as we come out.'' 

" But it will take too long," said his mother. 

" Oh no, mother," said Charlie, " it will only 
take a very few minutes." 

" Yety well," said Mrs. Dressier. " But you 
must come in the very minute you get the tent 
done." 

" Yes, mother, we will," sjud Jane. 

So Mrs. Dressier left them and went into the 
house. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

THE SCHOOL A FAILURE. 

In about twenty minutes after Mrs. Dressier 
went out to see the children, they came in. They 
came running into the room full of animation and 
gayety, and took their seats at the table where 
their mother had prepared places for them, one 
on one side of the table, and one on the other. 

" Now, children,'- said she, " I want you to 
begin your studies at once. You may take the 
same lessons you would have had at schooL You 
study arithmetic — and geography— do n't you ?" 

"Yes, mother," said John, "and writing and 
spelling." 

" Well, you may go directly on where you left 
off in the same studies. Katie says that it is 
not best to make unnecessary changes. I have 
brought all your books, and put them on the ta« 
ble for you." 

"I have not got any atlas," said Charles. 

It was what was left of Charlie's atlas that had 
been used for making the shelf for the flower -pot 
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in Jane's chamber, and which had fallen with the 
flower-pot into the conservatory below. When 
the gardener came to clear away the fragments, 
he threw "the old book covers/' as he called 
them, into his wheelbarrow, as a part of the rub- 
bish, and wheeled it away. 

" You had an atlas, Charles," said Mrs. Dress- 
ier. " What has become of it ?" 

" It is all used up,'' said Charles. 

"Oh! Charles," said Mrs. Dressier, "how 
careless you are about your books. Well, you 
must use Jane's. You can cipher yhile she is 
studying geography, and then change, so that 
you can both use the same atlas. 

"Then besides that, I shall want you to 
write." 

Here Jane reached out her hand suddenly to 
the inkstand, which was in the middle of the ta- 
ble, and drew it over to her side. 

Charles immediately raised himself up in his 
seat, and reaching away over the table, took hold 
of the inkstand and brought it over to his side. 

" Children," said Mrs. Dressier, " what are you 
doing ?" 

" Why, mother," said Jane, " I can not reach 
the inkstand if he puts it away over on his side." 

" No more can I reach it," retorted Charles, 
** if she puts it away over on her side." 
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" Let it gtay in the middle, whane I put it,*' 
said Mrs. Dressier, ^^ and then yon can both of 
you reach it/' 

So Mrs. Dressier replaced the inkstand in the 
middle of the table, and proceeded with her 
instructions. ' 

"In arithmetic, you must b^in where you 
left off,'' said she, " and go on in doing the sums. 
To-morrow morning, I will look them oyer and 
see if you have done them right. So now you 
may begin. And you must not come to me to 
ask me any questions at all. I shall be here at 
the window busy with my work, or else reading, 
and you must not speak to me. I will tell you 
when the hour is out." 

" But, mother," said Charles, " how will 
you know ? There is not any clock in this 
room." 

" But I have my watch," said Mrs. Dressier, 
" and I can tell you by that." 

" You must not forget to look at it, mother," 
said Charles. " P^haps you had better take it 
out of your pocket, and put it on your table, 
where you can see it all the time." 

Mrs. Dressier said that she would not forget, 
and so went away, leaving the children to their 
studies. 

John thought that he would write first, so h& 
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took his copy-book out, and laid it ojh»i on the 
table before him. 

Jane, on the other hand, thought she would 
cipher first, so she took her arithmetic and slate. 
Charles, when he saw this, on the whole con- 
cluded that he would cipher too, and so he shut 
his writing-book, and took his slate, and then 
began feeling in his pocket for a penciL Jane 
had a pencil tied to her slate by a string. 

Charles could not find any pencil in his pocket, 
and so he called to his mother to say that he had 
no slate pencil, and to ask what he should do. 

" But, Charles/' said Mrs. Dressier, " I told 
you you were not to speak a word to me on any 
account whatever, until your study hour was 
over/' 

" But, mother,'' said Chwles, " I have not any 
slate pencil, and what am I to do ? I am sure 
that I can't cipher without a slate pencil." 

"Then you must do something else," said 
Mrs. Dressier, " if you can not find any slate 
pencil. Feel in all your pockets." 

" I have, mother," said John. " I have felt 
in every one." 

" Then go and look in the closet," said Mrs. 
Dressier. " There may possibly be one there.'' 

So Charles went out to the closet, and Jane, 
Jumping out of her chais^ran with him to help 
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him look. They were gone some tune, but at 
length they came back, saying that there was no 
slate pencil there. 

" Dear me V said Mrs. Dressier, *^ what a 
plague ! And all for want of a slate pencil 1 I 
wonder what Katie does when the children lose 
their slate pencils 1*' 

" I know what Aunt Katie does," said Jane. 
" She buys a whole paper of slate pencils, and 
lets Bridget grind them all smooth, and sharpen 
them on the kitchen grindstone, and then she 
gives Florenoe and John a dozen apiece, and 
they keep them in a little box in their drawers." 

" That is an excellent way," said Mrs. Dress- 
ier. " I wonder I did not think of it. I will 
adopt that plan myself, and this afternoon you 
shall go to the store and buy some pencils." 

" Let us go now, mother," said Charles, with 
a very bright and animated look " Let us go 
now — bright away 1" 

" No," said his mother, " you must attend to 
your studies now. You can study geography 
while Jane is ciphering. And then she can lend 
you her slate and pencil while she is studying 
geography." 

Charles begged that they might be allowed to 
go at once and get their slate pencils, and then, 
as he said, they could begin right with tbeii 
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work, and go on regolarly. But Mrs. Dressier 
was firm in her refusal. 

"No," said ehej shaking her head in a very 
decided manner, *^.no, children, I can not let 

you go now. You must positively go on with 
your studies. I have let you have your own way 
about such things a great deal too much' I am 
going to turn over a new leaf, and exercise more 
authority. You muBt positively go hack to your 
seatSj and go on with your studies/" 

'■ Eutj mother — " said Charlea. 

"Noj Charles/^ said Mrs. Di-essler^ holding up 
her hand ; " no, I can not hear another word 
about it. You must go back to your eeata/' 

So the children went back to their seats, 
Jane appeared to he good-natured about it, but 
Charles looked somewhat sullen. 

He took the geography and turned over the 
leaves until he found the right place. He then 
opened the atlasj and spread it out before liim> 
Instead of beginning to study^ however, ho 
put his elbow upon tlie atlas, and resting his 
cheek upon his hand, began to wonder whether 
there was any way by which they could have a 
fire in their tent when they should get it done. , 

After sitting in this position for some minutes, 
until at length his arm began to he tiredj he 
changed his postiu^e, and happening to cswt hin 
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eyes upon Jane, who was busy at work doing a 
sum, it occurred to him that her pencil was 
long enough to be broken in two, and that, by 
making such a diTision of it, }x)th might be sup- 
plied. 

" Jane," said he, " your p^icil is long enough 
for two. Let me have half of it, and then we 
can both cipher." 

" No," said Jane. 

^^ Do," said Charles, ^^ and then we can botii 
cipher." 

" No," said Jane, " I like a good long slate 
pencil, and if I break a piece off from this, it 
will be too short." 

^^ Ah I yes," said Charles, in a supplicating 
tone of voice, " do. If you will, I will make 
you a place to roast an apple by the fire in our 
tent." 

"Children," said Mrs. Dressier, "you must 
not talk while you are studying." 

" We can not have any fire in our tent," said 
Jane, speaking, however, in a comparatively low 
tone, by way of obedience to her mother's injunc- 
tion that they must not talk. 

" Yes, we can," said Charles, speaking in the 
same tone, " I have thought of a plan." 

" Children," said Mrs. Dressier, " I said you 
must not talk." 
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'* But, mother, we are talking very low," said 
Charles. 

" That makes no difference," said his mother ; 
"it prevents your. studying just the same. I 
want you to go on with your studies." 

" But, mother," said Charles, " it is about our 
studies that we are talking. Jane has got a long 
slate pencil, and I want her to break it in two to 
give me half." 

" That will be a very good plan," said Mrs. 
Dressier, "if it is long enough. Is it long 
enough, Jane ?" 

"Remember," said Charles, in a whisper, "1 
wUl get you a nice flat stone to roast your apple 
upon." 

" Yes," said Jane, " I suppose it will do." 

" Then break a piece off, Charles," said Mrs. 
Dressier, "and as soon as you have done it, take 
your slate and go to work, and then do not let 
me hear another word from you till the hour is 
out." 

Chswles broke the pencil in two, and then 
went to work with the part which he had broken 
off for himself. But now Jane found that she 
could not work, for the end of her pencil, where 
Charles' part was broken off, was so blunt and 
ragged from the fracture that she could not make 
her figures at all. So she wanted to go and get 
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a knife to sharpen it. Charles told her that it 
-^as better to sharpen it on a stone. After some 
considerable conversation on this subject, Charles 
and Jane went out together to see what they 
could do with the pencil, in order to get it into 
working order, and it was a long time before they 
returned. 

At length, however, they came back, and sat 
down to their work again, but in a very few min- 
utes^ Charles went to his mother with his slate 
and his book, and asked her if she would be kind 
enough to show him "how to do this sum.'' This 
made another long talk, which occupied a great 
deal of time, and came to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Finally the slates were put away, and the 
children undertook to write ; but the ink in the 
inkstand was found to be nearly dried up, and 
there was none in the ink bottle to furnish a new 
supply. Then, there was only one pen that would 
write. Mrs. Dressier had. taken the precaution to 
find two pens, and to put them on the table, so 
as to have them all ready, but one of them was 
found to have the point broken off, so that it 
would not write. 

" I ought not to have been satisfied with two 
pens,'* said Mrs. Dressier. " I ought to have had 
half a dozen, I suppose^ like Katie's supply of 
ilate-pencils.'' 
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•* Yes, mother/' said Jane ; " Auntie gives 
Florence and John a box of pens apiece, and 
three pen handles. I wish you would give 
Charlie and me a box.'' 

" Yes, mother, let us go and buy them now," 
said Charles. 

Mrs. Dressier finally concluded to let the chil- 
dren go and buy the pens and pencils, without 
waiting for the study hour to be over. 

"We will not call this any thing to-day," said 
she. " We were not really ready. So we will 
let the studies go for to-day and begin all fresh 
to-morrow." 

"Yes, mother," said Charles, "that will be 
the best plan. We will not call this any thing, 
but we will get all ready, and start fiur to-mor- 
row." 

16« 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

TOTALLY DISOOUBAGBD. 

Mrs. Dressleb was a good deal disheartened 
by her first day's experiment in teaching her chil- 
dren 'at home, and after a few days longer trial 
of it, she became totally discouraged. Nothing 
went smoothly. Difficulties and perplexities were 
continually arising. The children would come 
so often and interrupt her with questions and 
petitions of one kind and another that she had 
no peace. Finally, she moved her chair out on 
the piazza, so that they could not speak to her. 
But this did not remedy the evil, for then they 
would .leave their seats and come to her, not- 
withstanding she had strenuously forbidden them 
to do so. Every time they came she would re- 
prove them for coming and renew her prohibition. 
Then, after considerable altercation, she would 
decide that she would answer "this once,'' but it 
should be the last time. If they came again, she 
should send them back, she said, without any 
answer. 

One day, when Mrs. Morelle called to see her^ 
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she told her she had been trying the experiment 
of teaching her children at home^ but that she 
could not succeed in it at alL 

" What is the difficulty, Jennie ?" said she ; 
^^ Charlie and Jane are so gentle and so docile 
that I should think it would be very easy to 
teach them/' 

" The greatest trouble I have is with the arith- 
metic/' said Mrs. Dressier. " Charles can not do 
his sums, and he is continually coming with them 
to me to do them for him, and I can not do them 
any better than he can. It is not the same book 
that I studied when I was at school." 

" If the sums are too hard for him," said Mrs, 
Mo;«lle, " I should think it might be because he 
is too far along in the book. He probably does 
not understand all that comes before." 

"So I tell him," replied Mrs. Dressier; "I 
^-— ^ave told him so fifty times, but he is not willing 
to go back." 

The fact is, that Charles, being left to choose 
for himself in what part of the book he would 
cipher, went as far forward as he could, without 
regard to the difficulty of the sums. He did not 
care how difficult they were, for the less he un- 
derstood about them the better seemed to be his 
excuse for going to his mother with them. He 
greatly preferred standing by at his ease^ while 
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his mother puzzled her head over a difficult sum, 
than remain in his seat, and work himself at do- 
ing the easier ones. 

"How do you manage about arithmetic, Ka- 
tie ?" asked Mrs. Dressier. 

" The children have two or three small arith- 
metics/' said Mrs. Morelle, " and I require them 
to choose for their work such sums as they can 
do themselves. It is not important that they 
should go forward very fast into the difficulties 
of arithmetic. What Ihey require at their age 
is a great deal of practice in adding, multiplying, 
subtracting, dividing, and other such simple oper- 
ations. So all that I require is that they should 
show me every morning a slate £ull of neat,, and 
tidy, and correct work, and as for the sums, they 
may take them wherever they please, in any of 
their arithmetics, provided they take smns that 
they can do themselves. They are not to take 
any that it is necessary to come and ask me 
about.'' 

" That is an excellent plan," said Mrs. Dress- 
ier. " I will try that plan myself." 

" Then every morning, when I look over their 
sums, I see about where they are in their arith- 
metical knowledge, and I give them every day 
some little instruction in advance, so. as to carry 
them forward gradually in their general knowl- 
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edge of the subject. But their own work is al* 
most wholly making themselves familiar^ by prac* 
tice, with what they have already learned." 

" That is an excellent way," said Mrs. Dress- 
ier. " I will certainly adopt that plan." 

But notwithstanding all Mrs. Dressler's effoi-ts 
to adopt Mrs. Morelle's plans, for some reason or 
other she did not succeeiL 8he could not get the 
children in at the appointed tima When they 
came too, at last, they always came unwillingly, 
and went reluctantly to their work. Thus they 
were very negligent and careless in what they did, 
and were idle a great portion of the time. Their 
mother found a good deal of fault with them, but 
this did not seem to make them any more atten- 
tive, or cause them to feel any greater interest in 
their work. Finally Mrs. Dressier gave up the 
effort, wholly discouraged, and sent the children 
back again to school. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A WILD8CHEMB. 

One day, early in September, John and Fior- 
ence came in very eagerly to their mother, who 
was sitting at her work upon the piazza win- 
dow, toward the latter part of the day, and said 
that they had got a plan. 

" Is it a well-considered plan ?" asked their 
mother. 

" Yes, mother," said John, " we have consid- 
ered it as well as we can, and we think it is an 
excellent plan." 

The children then proceeded^ explain their 
plan, which was, that they should get a large 
sail-boat, and take a sail up the river, to be gone 
three days. 

" That is a plan indeed," said Mrs. Morelle. 
" And you say you have well considered it. I 
wonder if you have thought of the difficulties." 

" Yes, mother," said John, " We have thought 
of all the difficulties. We can get a large sail- 
boat, with a cabin in it, for five dollars a day, and 
two sailors to navigate it. I'm to be the captain." 
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'^ It seems to me that I am to be the captam/' 
said Mrs. Morelle. 

" No, mother/' said John, " you are to be the 
queen. You are a queen going to take a voyage 
in her yacht. I am to be the captain." 

" And how about provisions ?" said Mrs. Mo- 
relle. 

" We will take provisions enough for one day 
in a great basket," said John. " When we get 
to West Point, we are to go ashore, and go up to 
the hotel, and to stay there two nights and one 
day. Then we are to go on board our boat again 
and come home." 

" Would it not be better to go up by the rail- 
road ?" said Mrs. Morelle. " We can go up by 
the railroad to Gkmison's landing, and then go 
across to West Point by the ferry." 

" No, mother," said John, " it will be a great 
deal better for us to go in a sail-boat aU by our- 
selves. You see we shall have more adventures. 
It is nothing to go up by the railroad. But by 
the sail-boat we shall see a great deal. Perhaps 
there will be a head wind, and we may be all day 
beating against it. Perhaps there will be a shower, 
and we shall have to go ashore at some pretty lit- 
tle country tavern among the Highlands." 

" This is a strange idea that you have got," said 
Mrs. Morelle. " What put it into your head ?" 
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" It was Grimkie that told me about it first,'' 
said John. 

" I thought it must have been one of Grimkie's 
ideas/' said Mrs. Morelle. " It is rather a wild 
scheme I think — still, I do not know but that it 
may be a very good one. Does Grimkie know 
where you can get a boat ?" 

"Yes, mother," said John, "he knows of an 
excellent one — strong and safe, and as nice as a 
pin." 

After hearing all that John had to say about 
this plan, Mrs. Morelle said that she would con- 
sider the subject, and let him know the next day. 

That evening Mrs. Morelle had a visit from 
Mrs. Dressier, and she told her about John's plan. 
Mrs. Dressier seemed quite amused while she was 
listening to it, and when Mrs. Morelle had fin- 
ished her account of it, she laughed aloud. 

" And is he really in earnest about it ?" she 
asked. 

"He seems to be perfectly in earnest," said 
Mrs. Morelle, "and Florence too, and I think 
very seriously of going." 

"Why, Katie," said Mrs. Dressier, "I am 
amazed. You would be perfectly crazy to set 
out to go to West Point in a sail-boat with those 
children. You will be exposed to a thousand 
dangers. You will be liable to be capsized by 
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the squalls, and to be run down by the steam-* 
boats. You will be pretty sure to run aground 
somewhere, and have to lie broiling in the sun 
six or eight hoiu^ till the tide rises and floats 
you off." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Morelle, " we run some risk 
of all these things, I know. But the risk is very 
small — ^very small indeed. All I have to do is to 
make sure of a thoroughly trustworthy man, to 
navigate the boat, and then I shall run very lit- 
tle risk of any thing but discomfort. And I may 
escape even that. . It is possible that we may 
' have a very pleasant and prosperous saiL And 
if we should not, John will acquire some experi- 
ence and training which may be of great use to 
him hereafter, in knocking about the world. So, 
on the whole, I am strongly inclined to go." 

10 
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THE VOYAGE. 

Mbs. Mobelle decided to fall in with John's 
scheme for a sail up the river to West Point, as 
she usually did in similar cases, for what seemed 
to her very good reasons. " Boys, like John, who 
are in good health, and are gradually growing up 
to manhood," she said to herself, " feel a great 
desire to exercise their powers. There is a con- 
stant surplus of force which must be expended. 
This leads them into all sorts of enterprises, and 
we must do one of three things. We must keep 
them quiet and still at home, and so let them 
grow up great babies— or we must let them run 
loose by themselves, and so get into bad company 
and fall into evil ways— or lastly, we must join 
them in their schemes, and take part in them 
ourselves, and even incur some risk and some 
hardship occasionally, if it is necessary, in allow- 
ing them opportunities to exercise and develop 
their powers." 

So Mrs. MoreUc authorized Johft to go down 
to the landing on the bank of the river, and sea 
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tho boat which Grimkie had recommended, and 
ascertain the name of the man that owned it 
John was very proud of this conmiission, and he 
executed it in a very creditable manner. Mrs. 
Morelle made some inquiries respecting the man, 
when John had reported his name to her, and 
finding that he was honest and trustworthy, and 
that his boat was stanch and safe, and that he 
was well skilled in the management of it, she 
told John that she approved his plan very much, 
and that she should like to have him take her 
and Florence up to West Point in that way. 

" I shall depend upon you to make all the ar- 
rangements," said she, "and I shall have nothing 
to do with them. I shall amuse myself on the 
voyage with my books and my work, and what- 
ever you and Florence want, you must provide 
for yourselves." 

" Very well, mother, we will," said John. 

*^Only there is one thing we must not forget," 
said Mrs. Morelle. " That, as this is your plan 
for an excursion, and not mine, it must not in- 
terfere with your studies. You must take your 
books, and you must have an hour of study ev- 
ery forenoon, and every afternoon, while we are 
gone." 

John agreed to this condition without any 
Hesitation, and so it was decided to carry the 
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plan into efiect. Mrs. Morelle also made one 
other condition, and that was, that they were 
not to set out on the proposed voyage until some 
morning when the barometer should be at or 
above thirty. 

" No matter about the thermometer/' said 
she, " for we do not care how cool it is, but we 
wiU not set out when there is danger of a storm. 
So we will watch the barometer, and set out 
when the wind is west, and the barometer high. 
We shall then be almost absolutely certain of 
pleasant weather." 

It so happened that the wind was right and 
the barometer high the very next morning. The 
cliildren got up before sunrise to look at the 
instrument, and to observe the weather. At 
breakfast time, their mother decided to go, and 
John was sent down to the landing immediately 
after breakfast, to tell the boatman that the 
party were going that day, and that he must 
have the boat ready at ten o'clock. John also 
called at the stable to order a carriage to be sent 
up to take his mother and Florence down. 

The oarriage came at half-past nine o'clock. 
John had a large basket of provisions prepared, 
which be put into the carriage as soon as it came 
to the door. Very soon afterward, his mother 
and Florence came and got in, and immediately 
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afterward the carriage set off and took tliem down 
to the landii^. They found the boat all ready. 
The boatman was there, and his son, a boy of 
about twelve years old, who was going to help 
his father navigate the boat 

The whole party immediately went on board. 
The boatman pushed the boat off and hoisted 
his sails. The wind, which was blowing a gen- 
tle summer breeze toward the land, at once filled 
the sails, and the boat b^an to draw off from 
the shore. 

" This is very curious, mother," said Florence. 
" The wind blows toward the shore, but it blows 
the boat away from it." 

*^ Yes," replied her mother, " it is quite curi- 
ous that the wind should carry a vessel in a 
direction so different from that in which it is 
moving itself." 

" It is very curious, indeed," said Florence. 

" By-and-by, in the course of the day, if there 
comes up a brisk wind," said Mrs. Morelle, " we 
shall see sloops and schooners and sail-boats 
going in all directions — some up, some down, 
and some aoross, and all blown by l^e same 
wind." 

Mrs. Morelle's supposition was verified in the 
course of the day, in r^ard to the brisk wind. 
Such a wind, accompanied by dark and heavy 
10* 
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• 

clouds from the west, sprang up in the after* 
noon, and from one of the clouds quite a little 
shower of rain felL Mrs. Morelle would have 
been somewhat afraid, if the boatman had not 
assured her that there was no danger. So they 
went on. The boat dashed bravely through the 
billows, and turned this way and that with great 
agility, in winding its way through the crooked 
channel in the Highlands, and in turning aside 
to keep clear of the great steamers. 

During the early part of the day, John was 
afraid that they should get to West Point too 
soon. He wished it was a hundred miles off, he 
said, instead of only, twenty-five or thirty miles. 
When, however, the children came out of the 
cabin after their study hour, they found that the 
wind had subsided, and that it was alpiost calm. 
In fact, the boat did not appear to be going for- 
ward at all. So John was relieved, for the time, 
from his anxiety lest they were to finish their 
voyage too soon. 

After the little shower, too, in the afternoon, 
the wind went down again until it became almost 
calm. John went to the helm, where Nelson, 
the boatman's boy, was stationed, and asked him 
what he thought about the wind. 

" Oh 1 it will breeze up by-and-by,*' said the 
boy. 
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" We are hardly going at all now, are we ?" 
asked John. 
. " Not much — only what the tide carries lis/ 
said the boy. 

" The tide ?" repeated John. 

"Yes," said Nelson, "the tide is setting up, 
and so we drift a little." 

In aU such rivers as the Hudson, where the 
fall of the water is not great for some distance 
back into the interior, the tide, when it rises in 
the sea, opposite the mouth of the river, flows, 
of course, into it, and sets the water that is 
already there back, thus causing a current for a 
certain number of hours to flow from the sea in 
towiard the land. Then, a few houra later, when 
the tide goes down, in the sea, the water in the 
river all runs out again. This is called the ebb 
tide. When the water is coming in, it is called 
the flood tide. 

Kivers which the tide from the sea enters in 
this way, causing the current to flow a part of 
the time one way, and a part of the time the 
other, are called tidal rivers. In the case of the 
Hudson, the tide sets up as far as Albany. Our 
Bail-boat was now entering the Highlands, which 
are near the lower part of the river, not more 
than thirty or forty miles from its mouth, and, 
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of course, in this place the tide sometimes sets 
up pretty strong. 

The boat drifted on in this way for half an 
hour, and at length began gradually to draw to- 
ward the land. The boatman looked out this 
way and that from the bows somewhat anxiously. 
John stood by his side. 

" We must look out sharp," said he, " or we 
shall run aground." 

" Let us go ashore," said John, " and wait till 
the wind comes." 

" Well," said the boatman ; " here is a land- 
ing that we might fetch with the sweeps, if your 
mother thinks it best to go ashore." 

" I will go and ask her," said John. 

So John went to the cabin to speak to his 
mother. He found her sitting near a shady and 
pleasant window, with her work and some books 
lying on a little camp-stool near her. John made 
his proposal to her that they should go ashore at 
the landing, and wait till there was more wind. 

" If we do n't do that," said John, " we are 
in danger of running aground on the rocks or 
shoals." 

" Can not we steer away from the rocks and 
shoals ?" said his mother. 

" No, mother," replied John ; " we can't steer 
when we are drifting, so Nelson says. You see 
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the rudder will not take any hold The ruddei 
will not take hold unless we are going through 
the water. When we are drifting, we are not ga 
ing through the water at alL We go with the 
water." 

" Is there any hotel or tavern near the land- 
ing ?*' asked Mrs. Morelle. 

"I do not know/' said John, "but the boat- 
man will know. I will go and ask him. 

So John went forward to ask the boatman 
about the tavern, and in a few minutes he re- 
turned and said that there was a iiice little tav- 
ern near the landing, where they could have tea, 
the boatman said, and be very comfortable. 

It was accordingly decided to stop. The boat- 
man immediately got out his sweeps, as he called 
them, which were nothing more nor less than two 
long oars, and called out to Nelson to leave the 
helm, and come and help him. The two together, 
boatman and boy, soon pulled the boat to the 
land. John sat down on the same thwart with 
Nelson, and took hold with him of the handle 
of the ponderous oar, and did what he could to 
help in the rowing. 

i 
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LITTLE ALLA>T. 

As soon as the boat came up alongside the lit« 
tie pier, the boatman took in the sweeps, and the 
whole party went ashore. They followed the 
winding path which Nelson pointed out to them 
as the one leading to the tavern. The road as- 
cended in an oblique direction among the trees, 
and soon the tavern came into view. 

^^ Yes/' said Mrs. Morelle, as soon as she saw 
the house, "it is a very nice looking pkee. We 
will stop here to take tea at any rate, and perhaps 
we will stay all night. We will see how the wind 
is after tea." 

So they all went in1>o the house. A nice look- 
ing young woman received them at the door, and 
ushered them all into a little back parlor which 
opened out into a pretty yard. Mrs. Morelle oi- 
dered tea, and while it was getting ready John 
and Florence concluded to go out and take a 
walk. 

" We want to look about a Uttle,'' said John^ 
*'and see what we can find," 
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" Very well/' said Mrs. Morelle. " Only come 
back within half an hour ; and if you find a 
breeze beginning to l^low, you had better come 
back sooner perhaps." 

So the children set off together to take their 
walk. They first went out into the yard, and 
after rem^^ning there a few minutes to look at 
the ducks and chickens, they spied a gate which 
led to a little lane. 

"Ah, Johnl" said Florence, "look at this 
pretty green lane. Let us go and take a walk in 
it. Perhaps we shall find some flowers along by 
the fences.'' 

So they passed through the gate, and b^an to 
walk quietly along the lane. There was a gar- 
den on one side and a field on the other. The 
children stopped now and then, to climb up on 
the fence and look over into the garden, in order 
to see the flowers that were growing there. Flo- 
rence did not see any growing wild outside. 

Pretty soon they saw a small house, painted 
red, at a little distance before them up the lane. 
The house was very small, but it looked neat and 
pretty, and there were flowers growing about the 
door and window. There was a nice, tidy look- 
ing woman sitting on a great flat stone which 
formed the door-step, knitting. 

But what most attracted the attention of Flo* 
17 
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renoe and John, was a small group of children 
who were huddled together upon the grassy slope 
m front of the house, with their heads bent down 
as if they were trying to do something on the 
ground. 

When Florence and John reached the spot, 
they found that there was a short board upon 
the ground, and one of the children — a pale, but 
smiling and happy looking boy — was sitting upon 
it quietly, while the rest seemed to be at work 
doing something to the board. One of the chil- 
dren had a rope loose in his hands, and another 
had a stone with which he was attempting to 
drive a nail into the board, near tiie forward end. 

" Look out !" said one of the boys, just as John 
came up, "be careful, or you will pound Allie's 
toes." 

" What is the matter ?" said John. " What 
are you trying to do ?" 

" We are trying to mend Allan's cart," said 
the boy with the rope, looking up at the same 
time, with an expression of curiosity mingled 
with something like fear in his countenance. 

" That is not a cart," said John ; " it has not 
got any wheels." 

"It is all the cart that Allan has got," said the 
boy. " We haul him about on it. It is the only 
way he has to get about." 
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"Can't he walk ?" asked Florence. 

" No/' said the boy, "his legs a'n't of any use 
to him." 

Both Florence and John looked at little Al- 
lan's legs, as they lay extended forward upon the 
board, and they observed that they appeared to 
have no strength in them. 

" He can't walk at all," said the boy with the 
stone, " twid so we haul him. But now we can't 
make the rope hold on." 

" You ought to have a hole through the board," 
said John, " and put the rope through the hole, 
and so bring it under and tie it in. front, and then 
it would be strong." 

" But we have not got any thing to bore the 
hole with," said one of the boys. 

" If I only had an auger here now," said John 
to Florence, " how quick I could bore a hole for 
them." 

"I wish you had one," said Florenca 

" Don't you know where there is an auger, 
boys ?" said John, turning again to the boys. 

" An auger ?" «aid the boy with the stone. 
" No. Perhaps Mrs. Williams can teU. There 
she is. She is Allan's mother." 

So saying, the boy pointed to the woman who 
was sitting on the step of the door. 

" Let us go and ask her," said John. 
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So he and Florence went up to the house, and 
told Mrs. Williams that the hoys could not make 
their rope hold to draw Allan ahout ; hut that 
if he had an auger, he thought he could hore a 
hole for them in the hoard, and that then they 
could fasten the rope strong. 

" An auger ?" said she. " No, I am afraid 
that I have not got any auger ; I have got a 
large gimlet, if that would do. But I suppose 
that would be too small." 

" Perhaps I can do with it," said John. 

"At any rate," said Mrs. Williams, "I am 
very much obli^d to you for wanting to help 
the poor little fellow. I will bring you the gim- 
let." 

So Mrs. Williams went into the house, and 
presently returned, bringing with her the gunlet. 
John took it and went back to the place where 
he had left the children. 

" I have a gimlet here," said he, " but it is a 
great deal too small. And so I am going to try 
the plan of boring a good many holes, round in 
a ring, and then cutting away the rest of the 
wood with my knifb, and so make a good big 
hole." 

By means of this ingenious contrivance, John 
soon succeeded in making a hole through the 
board. The hole was quite a ragged and irregu- 
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lar one, it is trae, and it was a good deal largei 
than was necessary. Still it answered very welL 
John put the rope through and tied it, and then 
the hoys found that they could draw the cart, as 
they called it — ^though it would have been much 
more correct to have called it a drag — quite tol- 
erably well. They could, however, only .draw it 
^here there was grass. On the gravel of the road, 
the friction was so great that they could scarcely 
move it at aU. 

While the children were pulling little Allan in 
this way about upon the drag, Florence and John 
went back to tne house to return the gimlet. 
Mrs. Williams seemed very grateful to them for 
the kindness that they had shown to her poor 
lame boy, and she told them a great deal about 
him — ^how he had been made lame by a fit of 
sickness, and how the strength of his limbs was 
now gradually increasing, so that she hoped that 
before long he would be able to walk again. 

" He likes very much to play horses," said she. 
*'He sits on one of my Htfcle footstools, and takes 
another for his horse, and makes believe that ho 
is taking a ride, and in doing so he jumps up 
and down, and works his feet a great deal, which- 
is of much advantage to him. The doctor says 
that the more he exercises his feet, the better it 
will be for him." 

11* 
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Just at this moment something seemed snd<* 
denly to attract John's attention in the trees that 
shaded Mrs. Williams's house. 

" Look !" said John, addressing Florence. 
"Lookl" 

" What is it ?" asked Florence. 

" A breeze/' said John. " See how the leaves 
are rustling and waving ! We must go !" 

So John, after hastily explaining to Mrs. Wil- 
liams that they were on a voyage, and had only 
come into that port to wait for a wind, bade her 
good bye, and ran off with Florence down the 
lane. They passed Allan and his team as they 
ran, and called out a good bye to them too. 

Tea was ready when John and Florence reached 
the inn, and immediately after tea the whole party 
embarked again. There was a fine breeze, and 
they had a delightful evening sail up to West 
Point. They arrived at the West Point landing 
about nine o'clock, and went UQUu»ti<^iely up to 
the hotel 
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WEST POINT. 

West Point is the great military academy of 
the United States, where the yomig men are ed- 
acated and trained who are destined to serve as 
officers in the army. 

It is situated on an extensive plain among the 
Highlands on the Hudson river. The plain is 
surrounded by mountains on two sides, and by 
the steep banks of the river on the other two sides. 
There are beautiful walks along the banks of the 
river, among the rocks and trees. 

There is a wide plain where the cadets of the 
academy perform their military evolutions. On 
one side of this plain is a range of laige and hand- 
some buildings, used by the cadets for class-rooms, 
barracks, halls for exercise, and other purposes. 
Behind them is a street with a row of profes- 
sors' houses extending along it, and at a short 
distance, down a deep dell, quite a little village 
lies nestled, where the musicians, and the labor- 
ers, and the common soldiers belonging to the es« 
tablishment reside, and where the manul^toiies 
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are situated in which the cmdetfe are taught to 
make rockets, and to fill bombshells, uad to fab« 
ricate other explosive and fulminating means of 
destruction. The grounds, and all the appurte- 
nances, are always kept in the nicest military or- 
der, and the situation is so pictm^sque and so 
beautiful, and the maneuvers and performances 
of the cadets on the green are so exciting, that 
the place has become noted as one of the most 
charming spots to be visited by a traveler that 
can be found in America. There is a large hotel 
on the plain which is almost always filled with 
genteel and agreeable company. 

John and Florence arose very early the next 
morning, being awakened by the sunrise gun, 
and went out upon the plain. They were greatly 
delighted with all that they saw. When the bell 
rang for breakfast, they came in. They found 
their mother waiting for them in the parlor. So. 
John leading the way, and his mother and Flor- 
ence following, they all went out to breakfast to- 
gether. 

They had a very nice breakfest, and while they 
were eating it, the children gave their mothei 
very glowing accounts of what they had seen 
during the morning. There was to be a parade 
that day, they said, on the plain, at nine o'clock. 
Mrs. Mdrelle said that she was very glad to hoar 
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tliat, both because she would like ti) see the 
parade herself, and also because she was very 
glad that the children should have an opportu- 
Qity to see it. 

" Indeed/' said she, " as you have never been 
here before, and may not come soon again, I 
wish you to see all that you can, and on the 
whole, although the understanding was that you 
were to go on with your studies here, just as you 
would have done at home, for one hour in the 
forenoon, and one hour in the afternoon, yet I 
have concluded to excuse you from your studies 
to-day, if you wish. I will let you decide it. 
You may do just as you please, yourselves, about 
studying while you are here." 

The children both looked quite pleased with 
this proposition, but presently John said to 
Florence that he wished to speak to her a mo- 
ment, and asked her to go out with him to the 
door. When they were by themselves, John 
said, 

" I think, Florence, we had better study to- 
day just as usual. It will be for our interest to 
study, because, you see, if mother finds that 
always when we are on such excursions as these, 
we study just as much and as well as we do at 
home, she will be willing to take us all the 
offcener." 
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" So she will/' said Fbrence. 

" And it is only one hour/' said John. 

" One hour in the forenoon, and one in the 
afternoon/' suggested Florence. 

" Yes/' said John, " hut that is not much." 

"Well/' said Florence, "let us study. We 
will have a study hour this morning, at any 
rate." 

So the children went hack and told their 
mother that they would prefer to study an hour 
that morning, just as usual. 

" Very well," said their mother, " it is just as 
you please. If you conclude to study, I think I 
shall give you a composition to write for your 
lesson. For the first half-hour you are to write 
it carefully in pencil. Then, when I have cor- 
rected it, you are to transcribe it as carefully and 
handsomely as you can. The transcribing must 
be done at the hotel, for you will want a table 
for that ; but if you choose, you can write the 
first draft out in the open air somewhere." 

" Yes, mother," said John, " we -shall like 
that very much. There are some very nice seats 
under the shade of the trees along the banks of 
the river, and we will do our writing there. We 
can sit right down upon the grass," he added, 
turning to Florence, " and write with our paper 
upon the seat for a table." 
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« WeU/' said Mrs. MoreUe, " and I wiU find a 
comfortable seat somewhere near, and sit and 
read while you are writing. 

"And now there is one thing more/' con- 
tinued Mrs. Morelle. " I think it will be best 
for us to return home, when we are ready to go, 
tj the railroad, and not keep the boat waiting 
here for us. We have had sailing enough in 
coming up here, and when the time comes for 
going home, we shall all like it better to go down 
in the cars." 

Florence and John had no objection to make 
to this arrangement. It is. true that they had 
enjoyed the sail very much in coming up, but 
their desire for sailing was in some degree sat- 
isfied for the time being, and they were willing 
to adopt a different mode of traveling in going 
home. 

Accordingly, the boatman was sent for, and 
after being paid, was dismissed, and in an hour 
after he set out with Nelson, his boy, to return 
home. 

About eleven o'clock, which was after parade 
was over, Mrs. Morelle, with the two children, 
set out from the hotel to go along the bank of 
the river, by the gravel walk, to look for a quiet 
and retired place for ptuisuing their morning 
studies. 
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" Mother/' said Florence, as they walked along; 
"^hat a great academy this is, — ^with all these 
great buildings and that street of professors' 
honses, and the cannons on the bank and all 1" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Morelle, " it is a very large 
and expensive establishment. It belongs to the 
general government." 

" To the general government ?" said Florence, 
"What is that?" 

" It is the government at Washington," said 
Mrs. Morelle. " You know this country is di- 
vided into States, each of which has a govern- 
ment, and there is a general government besides, 
which includes the whole country. The general 
government has the charge of some things, and 
the State government of some things. The de- 
fense of the country against foreign enemies 
belongs to the general government, and so all 
the forts and armies, and the ships of war, and 
the great armories, belong to that government, 
and not to any of the States; or rather, they are 
under its charge, for, properly speaking, they 
belong to the nation. So you see, this academ; 
is under the charge of the government at Was.*^ 
ington. They appoint the officers and the pre 
fessors, and they appoint the students." 

" The students ?" said John. " Are th<^ %tx 
dents appointed ?" 
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'**Yes/' replied Mrs. Morelle, ^thej are all 
appointed by the government. They are all 
paid, too, by the government, v^hile they are 
here.^ 

John thon^t it Tery strange that students 
should be paid for being educated. 

•^The reason is,'' said Mrs. Morelle, "that 
they come into tbe service of the government as 
soon as they enter the institution, in order to be 
trained to do certain work which the government 
requires to be done. When they get through 
with their studies, they go into the army as offi- 
cers, and take command of forts, or march 
against the Indians in the western countiy, or 
carry on the war, if there is one, against any of 
the neighboring countries." 

About this time, Mrs. Morelle and the children 
came to the margin of the plain, toward the river, 
where there was a steep bank, fifty or a hundred 
feet high, which was rendered very picturesque by 
the rocks and trees with which it was covered. 
The walk descended part of the way down this 
bank, and then followed it for a long distance, 
winding in the most romantic manner among the 
rocks and under the trees. Now the path passed 
under a cliff, and now it came out upon the edge 
of a precipice, and here and there it conducted 

18 
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the promenader to some shady seat or retired and 
solitary bower. 

The children, who had explored this path to 
some extent before breakfast, were now delighted 
to show it to their mother, and before a great 
while they found a seat which they thought 
would be exactly the place for them to do their 
work upon. So Ihey took possession of it at 
once, without any ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

HISTORY OP A WORD. 

" Now, children/' said Mrs. Morelle, " what 1 
concluded to give you to do to-day is to ¥nite 
a composition. I decided upon that because I 
thought it would be rather hard." 

The children thought it was strange that their 
mother should choose work for them on that day 
that was specially hard, but they said nothing, 
and so Mrs. Morelle continued, 

" I knew that if you were going to istudy an 
hour to-day, you would feel better satisfied if 
you did something that was worth doing, instead 
of taking something very easy just by way of 
pretense. The subject of your compositions is to 
be our voyage up yesterday. Each of you may 
write the account in your own way, and each of 
you may select from aU that happened whatever 
you think is most important or most interest- 
ing to be described. I suppose you will write 
quite different accounts, as a girl and a boy would 
probably be interested in different things. Tou 
can head your accoimtf with any caption you 
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please. You may call yours, Florence, ' Narra- 
tive of a Voyage to West Point,' or * Journal of 
a Day on the Hudson,' or any other such name. 
John may call his, if he pleaaes^ the * Log of the 
Sail-boat Fanny/'' 

" The log ?" repeated John. 

"Yes," said his mother, "the journal of a 
veasd's voyage from day to day is called the log." 

^ That is a curious name," said Florence* 

^^ Yes," replied Mrs. MoreUe, " it is a very cu- 
rious name indeed." 

" I do not see how the journal oi a ship should 
come to be called a log," said John. 

** It is a very curious case of etymology," said 
Mrs. Morelle. "Do you know what etymology 
means?" 

Both ihd children shook their heads. Jdan 
had studied in a grammar, once, that " Stymol- 
ogy teaches" something or other, but he couU 
not rem^nber what. 

" Etymology teaches the origin of words," said 
Mrs. Morelle ; " that is, it esplaijis how ca*tai]i 
words me formed from other words, and how they 
come to mean certain things. So the question how 
it happens that tiie word log means a journal kept 
at sea is a question of etymology, and the case is 
a very curious one. I will explain it to you be- 
fore you begin your studies. 
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"I am not quite certam, after all/* said Mrs. 
Morelle, ^^ that it i» exactly a (jaestion of etymolr 
ogfj for I am not going to show you how the 
word was formed, but only how it came to mean 
a jonmaL The case is tlds : 

" When peojie first kept an account of their 
voyages at sea, tlie principal thing was to put 
down how fast the ship was goii^, for all the 
different hours of the day, and in what dkection 
die was going. It was necessary to put this down 
m order to have the meana of calculating every 
day how far the ship had gone and where she 
was. 

" Now the way they measured the speed of the 
vessel throu^ the water was by throwing over- 
board a small piece of woody which was at first 
in the form* of a log probably. At any rate, it 
was called a log, and it is called so still, though 
it is made now in the shape of a thre^-comered 
piece of board, not much bij^er than a man's 
hand. There is a long cord tied to this log, and 
they find out how fast the vessel is going by ob- 
serving hew hmg it takes this cord to tun out, 
when the log is thrown overboard, and left to 
float in the water. 

" They- measure the speed of the vessel in this 
way evay two hours when a vessel is at sea^ and 
the captain, or the mate, puts the figures down 
18* 
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in a book^ so as to keep an exact reckoning. 
They put other things down, too, but the dis- 
tances ran, as shown by the log, are the most 
frequent entries, and so the book was called the 
log-book In process of time, the journal itself 
came to be called the log. And that is what I 
call a curious case of etymology." 

**I call it so, too,'* said Florence 

^^I wish,'' said John, ^^tbat I had known all 
about this while we were on our voyage. I might 
have hove the log from our sail-boat, and so 
found out how fast we were going." 

" But they never heave the log when they are 
in sight of Iwid," said Mrs MoreUe. " They can 
always tell by the land where they are, and how 
fast they are going along." 

" Never mind," said John ; " I might have 
done it just for play." 

" But you had not apy log," said Florence. 

^^ I could have brought a piece of wood with 
me from the house," said John. " Any piece of 
wood would have done." 

" But you had not any long string," said Flo- 
rence. 

" Yes," said John, " I had a line. The one I 
saved the boy's boat with. And if that would 
not have been long enough, I might have brought 
ray kite twine." 
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•' So you might/' said Florence. " That would 
have been an excellent plan." 

"You would have had to measure the kit.e 
twine/' said Mrs. Morelle, " so as to know how 
long it was, and you would have required a watch 
with a second hand, or a minute glass, or some- 
thing of the sort, so as to observe the time ex- 
actly. It would be necessary to know the length 
of the line run out, and the length it took in 
running out. Then you might have made a cal- 
culation how fast the boat was going." 

" The next time I go a sailing," said John, "I 
will have a log and a line, and try it." 

" That will be a good plan," said Mrs. Mo- 
relle. " And another thing that you can do, will 
be to have a sounding line, and so sound in dif- 
ferent places along the river, and see how deep 
the water is." 

"Yes," said John, "I should like to do that 
too." 

" If you wish to do it scientifically," said Mrs. 
MoreUe, " you must get some sort of weight, as 
for example a short and pretty thick iron bar, 
like a window weight, or something of that sort." 

**I know something we have got at home/* 
said John, " that will just do." 

" You must measure the line off into faliioms/* 
said Mrs. Morelle. 
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'^ How nsxnoh ift a &&om ?" afiked John. 

" Six feet," said his mother. 

^^ Then why do n't they say six feert/' said John, 
'^ instead of fathom^, which wa do not mnder- 
stand?" 

" I do not know/' said Mra. Morelle. " The 
fathom is a sort of sea measure. They measure 
depths by it, and lengths of cables^ People never 
use &thoms in measuring on shore^but always 
feet, yards, rods, and other measores similar ta 
iiiese. I do not know how the custom arose oi 
measuring by fathoms at sea. 

"It is very curious," added Mrs. Morelle 
" that all these measure originated in some stand- 
ard derived from the human body. Afoot is the 
length of a man's foot. An inch is the length 
of the outer joint of his thumb. In some Ian- 
guages, the name of an inch and a thumb is the 
same. A pace is as &r as a man can step^ A 
cubit is the length of his arm from the elbow to 
the end of the finger. A span is as &r as hecan 
reack with his thumb and finger." 

Here John and Florence began to measure a 
span on the seat,^ by putting down their thumbs 
in one plaoe, and then seeing how fiur they could 
itretch the end of the long finger. 

" I oan stretch farth^ than you can," said 
Florence. 
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" Yeff,** said John, ^^jovx ffingers aie longer 
and slendereF than mine.'' 
* ** Of course, thfe kind <5f measuring is not ex- 
act,*' said Mrs. Mordle, *^ and it uras only used 
in the beginning, when there was no occasion for 
being- very exact. A ft thorn was first measured 
by reading GRttt with both arms. If a man is of 
full length, six feet, he can reach six feet by 
stretehfaig out both anosr, one on each side. So, 
if ywEi are in danger of forgetting how much a 
fi^hom i0, rememb^ that it is' as ^ as a man 
ean readi from one side to the other with his 
armas. 

**Bat Bow,*^ eonti&ued Mrs. Morefle, ^you 
mcBst take your work. I will take my book and 
read while you are writing: B(^in and give an 
account of om vojSLget up the river, W^rite it 
caref^y and well. You are going to write as 
iBueh 9» you can m half an hour. When ft is 
within five mmutes of the «ad of fiie ^alf hour,* 
I will tell you, so that you may bring yota: nar- 
ratives to a close. 

**And now, thii^ a moment and see if you 
have both got a bi^mnmg; If net, I wil give 
you ona'* 

Mrs. Morelle used often to- give the chil(fren a 
beginning, as she called it, when they had a com- 
position to write. She had observed, as many 
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other persons have done, that when children are 
writing composition, it often costs them more 
perplexity and trouble to make a beginning, and 
write the first ten words, than is required jfor aU 
the rest of the work. In other words, they find 
it extremely difficult to b^n, but once b^un, 
there is very little difficulty in going on prosper- 
ously to the end. 

There is a good philosophical reason for this ; 
for when a composition is once begun, there is 
something in each sentence to suggest, and some- 
times almost to determine, what is to come next. 
But there is no help of this sort for ihQ first sen- 
tence. I would recommend, therefore, in case this 
book should be read by any older brother or sis- 
ter who sometimes has a younger brother or sis- 
ter to teach, that when they give them aa origi- 
nal composition to write, they should, if the 
pupil wishes it, give them the first sentence, or 
part of the first sentence, by way of a clue to set 
them going. They will find, if they do this, that 
the pupil will then often go on very well, when, 
if he had been left entirely unaided, he would 
have spent a great deal of time, and incurred a 
very unnecessary amount of perplexity in deter- 
mining how to begin. 

Mrs. MoreUe taught the children that it was 
always best for them to make their own bogin- 
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ning, if they could. But if they could not, she 
would help them. 

Accordingly when in this case she asked them 
whether they had beginnings, John, after a few 
minutes' reflection, said that he could b^in him- 
self, but Florence wished her mother to give her 
the first few words. 

" Very well," said Mrs. MoreUe. " Take your 
pencil and paper, and tell me when you are ready 
to write.*' 

" Now, mother," said Florence, when she was 
all ready. 

" We embarked on board the sail-boat about 
— " said Mrs. Morelle. "Write that, and then 
go on yourself." 

Then taking out her watch to see what time 
it was, Mrs. Morelle told the children that their 
half hour was now going to b^in. So they went 
to work at their writing, while Mrs. MoreUe 
opened her book and b^n to read. 
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THE OOMPOSITIOKfir. 

At lengtii^ five miimtes li^^ore the eaaA of the 
half hour, Mrs. Morelle said, 

" Five miautes mora'' 

The children made no reply, but went on h«s% 
writing. 

Five minute forwards Mrs; Hoielle said, 

" The time is out.'' 

The^ chil<ken, hc^wever,, wen* on writii^ It 
waff the undarstaading in su^eh eases tibat tl^j 
w^e released when Ih^ time waft out, but stiU,. 
if they chose to continue th^ work longCT, ihey 
were at liberty ta do so. In a few minuileS) Flo- 
rence stopped and said that hers was done. John 
went on writing, but presently he stopped too, 
and then they rose from their seatp, folded up 
their papers, and put them into Mrs. Morelle's 
book to keep them smooth while they were going 
home. 

That afternoon, the compositions were cor 
rected by Mrs. Morelle, and then the children 
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made a &ir eopy of il^m^ sitliog at a table m 
their mother's chamb^ at the hoteL When 
they were finished, iimr modier read them alond. 
&nb first read Floi^nce'B. It was as fellows : 



JfOBRHAl. OF A YOYAOSI TO WMT POIMT* 

BT HiOBBNOB xgbellb. 

We embarked on board tibe sail-boat abont 
ten o'clock. It was a very pleasant Biomii^, 
beeaase the barometer was so high. 

My moiher sat by the cal^n window reading, 
but I took a little camp-stool, and put it in a 
shady comer outside, where I could lean my back 
against something, and see the shore. 

We went along very near the flhore, and it 
was very pretty to see the green slopes of grass, 
and the gardens, and the little paths coming 
down to the water^ and the pleamre-boats at 
the different landings. 

We came to a little island about the middle 
of the forenoon, aad we weait adiore upon it and 
played Eolrinson Crusoe for half an hour. John 
was Robinson Crusoe, and I wae his man Fri- 
day. Mother came aAore a few minutes, but 
soon she w^it back to the boat, and sat th^e 
reading, because she coidd not find any good seat 
19 
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on the little island. There were no stones along 
the shore, only some sand. 

Once a railroad train went by close to the 
water when we were very near, and we waved 
our handkerchiefs to the locomotive, and to >all 
the passengers on the cars. 

We had a terrible storm in the afternoon, and 
came very near being shipwrecked, and also to 
being run over by a great steamer. But after- 
ward the storm went by, and we proceeded on 
our voyage. There is not time for me to write 
about our supper at the tavern, and about AUan 
Williams, a little lame boy that we saw up the 
lane. 



John's composition was as follows : 

LOG 

Of (he SailrboatlbmyjOn a Voyage from Tagppan Sea to WeaiJPdiiit 

Captain. — ^Mr. John Scoop. 
- Crew. — ^Master Nelson Scoop. 

Passengers. — Mrs. Catharine Morelle, Miss 
Florence Morelle, Master John Morelle. 

When we set sail, the wind was very light, 
and was rather ahead, but the captain said we 
could " lay our course'' very welL 
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I tried to climb up a rope hand over hand, 
and I found I could climb much better than 
when I tried at home^ for the rope was larger, 
and I could get hold better. Nelson could climb 
up just like a monkey. 

All the forenoon we had light winds and 
calms, but in the afternoon there was a heavy 
squall, which nearly threw us on our beam ends. 
They brought the boat up into the wind and she 
righted, and then they took in the sails. But 
pretty soon the sun came out, and we went on. 

After this, at one time, when we were sailing 
along near the shore, where there was a sandy 
beach, we saw a little vessel which some boys had 
been sailing, but which had got away from them, 
and they could not get it. So they called out to 
us and asked us to get it for them, and we did. 
Mr. Scoop steered up alongside the little vessel, 
and then I leaned over the gunwale of the boat, 
and took it up out of the water. 

Then the boys wanted us to bring it to the 
shore, but we could not go to the shore, because 
the water was too shallow. We told them that 
they must wade out and get it, but they did not 
dare to wade out for fear that they should get 
out of their depth, and be carried away by the 
current and be drowned. 

Then I thought of a plan for getting a line on 
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sbore, t,nd so sending the little T680el bac^ I 
had a piece <^ twiiie in my pockety and Ifc 
Scoop had a oent with a hoie ia it. I put the 
end of my twine through the hole and tied it 
Then I coiled up the twiae on tte gunwale, aod 
tied the kmer end of it to one oi the ithole-pns. 
Th^ I threw the cent to the shi^e, and the boyB 
picked it u^ In that way I got the line on 
fihoneu 

Then Z untied the ^id a£ the line that was on 
the boat, so as to take it off &om Ihe thote-pin, 
and tied it to the bowi^t of the little reseel, 
and the boys drew it to the shore. 

When we aaikd Away, the boys gaye ns three 



John said that there was a great deal more 
Uiat he wanted to tell about what happened 
during the voyage, but that there was not time 
enough. 
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CHAPTEB XXX. 

LITTLE ALLAN AGAIN. 

The party returned from West Point by the 
railroad, and as they came down along the bank 
of the river, Florence said that she meant to look 
out and see if she could not catch a glimpse of 
the house where little AUan lived, as they went 

by. 

While they were at the house on the day that 
ihey came up, and just as John was occupied in 
boring his gimlet holes, they heard a train go by. 
Florence looked up the lane a little way beyond 
the house, and there she saw the train going over 
a bridge. The lane was in a sort of dell, or nar- 
row valley, and the bridge was built over this 
valley, a short distance above Mrs. Williams' 
house, so that, standing in front of the house, 
Florence could see the train passing among the 
trees and over the bridge, a little way beyond 
her. She thought that she should know the 
place when she passed it in going down. 

" We will sit here by the window," she said 
< o John, " and watch, and w^ shall know when 
19* 
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we are going over the valley by the rumbling on 
the bridge, and then we can look for the house, 
and perhaps we shall see Allan out at the door 
playing." 

Their mother told them when they had come 
to the right part of the road to bok. John sat 
upon the seat next the window, and Florence 
stood before hipa, leaning oa th» window-sUl and 
looking Dut« 

Preiemtly they camatatheop^ung ia the trees 
which waftOQcasionedlqrtihedell^ and as thatraui 
went thund^ng fay over the bridg^^ they both 
caught a glimpse of the red house, and of little 
Allan sittii^ on a fixxtstoel b^re the door^ with 
a pair of reins &stoied to uiethei litUefeotstooI, 
whidi he had placed before him for a horse. He 
stopped driving his horse wkeuLhe heard the train 
comings and looked to see it pass by. John and 
Florence waved thmi handkerehie& to him. Al- 
lan did not aee the haoMlki^x^hkfs waving, for he 
was watching the loeemiotive all the time.. He, 
however^ to<dc eS his caj^ aod warrod ii ia the 
air with a loud cfa«er. 

''Poor little f;^owr nid Florence. '^Heia 
playing horses with thoao two stooIsL I wish he 
had something fastter than t«o stocda fer hessea 
and oandages.^ 

'' Let Bft buy him nwirthing," Mid Jako. 
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'^Whalcottldwebciyliim?'' asked Flprence. 

"We migbt Imj him a little wagon/' said 
John, "and then the daildren could draw hm 
about a great deal better/' 

" It would be bettear lo hare something that 
he eovld use himael^" said Fl(»ence. " Because 
the children go to schoc^y I suppose, and he is 
left at home alone a great deal of the time, and 
so he wants something to amuse himself with — 
all by himsell" 

" Yes," s^ Jcim, " Aat is veiy true,'* 

"Then besides^* said Floreikce, "he would net 
gel any exercise in being drawn about in that 
way ; at least not for his feet and legs." 

"We might buy him a rocking-hora^** said 
John. 

" I do^n'i bdiere we can spare money enougli 
to buy a roctong-hon^," said Florence. '*A 
rodcing-h(»rae costs a gread deal." 

" TWe is a dieap ki^d/' said J<^n, " that «re 
just as good fbrex^cise as the dear kind, thot^ 
th^ do not look b^ stylish. Th^ only have a 
horse's head cm in front, b«t no 1^ or tafl.'* 

" Yes,'*s«d Fkareace, "th^hapf^a tail »me- 



" They may hai^ a tail sometimas," said John, 
"but they have no Iqps, and so th^ do oot look 
like a horae^ B«it tiMn &are ia a good 9m^ t» 
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sit on, ^nd stirrups, and a bridle, and so I think 
one of them would do for Allan very well/' 

" At any tate, it would be better than two 
stools/' said Florence. 

" Yes, indeed,*' said John. " We could buy 
one for two dollars. You could give one of the 
dollars, and I could give one." 

" Well," said Florence, " and then, how could 
we get it to him ?" 

" Oh, we could go up some time on the rail- 
road," said John. "Mother would go with us, I 
am sure. We would stop at the station that is 
nearest, and then carry the idcking-horse to the 
house." 

John and Florence had an allowance from their 
mother, as has already been said, of half a dol- 
lar a week, for pocket money, rides, purchase of 
toys, and other such purposes. Their mother 
kept an account of this money in a book. There 
was an account for each of the children. In 
these accounts were entered, from time to time, 
the amounts due the children at fifty cents per 
week on one side, and on the other side the 
amounts paid the children to be expended. The 
balance of these two columns would show at any 
time how much remained due to them. 

The children were naturally desirous to in- 
crease this balance, and they had been so pru* 
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dent and economical, that the amounts now due 
them were eight or ten dollars each. So that 
they could well afford to contribute a dollar to 
buy a rocking-horse for little Allan if they were 
80 disposed. 

After having decided to make this expenditure, 
if their mother was willing, they went forward 
to the place where she was sitting, a few seats 
forward in the car, in order to see what she 
thought about it. 

They had already, while taking their tea at the 
tavern, on the day when they came up the river, 
given their mother an account of little Allan, 
and of John's making a hole in the board for 
him, and now they told her about their having 
just seen him again, and about his playing horses 
with the two stools, and of their plan to buy him 
a little rocking-horse. ■ 

" Not a dear one, mother," said John ; "only 
a cheap one. One that will cost only two 
dollars." 

"Have you any objection, mother?" asked 
Florence. 

" Are the people poor ?" asked Mrs. Morelle. 

"No, mother," said Florence, "I do not think 
they are poor. His mother lives in a small house, 
but it looks very comfortable, and there were a 
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great many oioe things in it, bo tliat I do not 
think die is poor/' 

^ Then I haire no objection,^ said Mm Mordh. 
'^ On the contruy, I think it is a verygood pho. 
Indeed, I should like to have a ehare in it mjr* 
sel^ if yon will take me in. I will pay one dol- 
lar, and you two can pay haJf a dollar a piece, 
and that wiU make it up/' 

The diildren thou^t tiiat for their modnnr to 
pay a whole dollar, while they oaily paid half a 
dollar each, would be more than her idiare ; but 
Mrs. MoreUe said tiiat she thought it would bo 
sAxmi tair to diride it in that way, and so the 
children acquiesced. 

It was settled that the rocking-horse should be 
purdiased the very next time the diildren went 
to New York. 

It may seem somewhat stnmge ihsit Mrs. Mo- 
reUe should be in doubt about giving the children 
permission to make the purchase of the roddng- 
horse, until she found oat tiiat little Allan's 
mother was not poor, and that she then at oooe 
gave her consent. But the truth was, that her 
ideas were somewhat peculiar about doing good 
by giving money to the poor. I am not prepared 
to say whedier they were correct or not. She 
considered destitution and poverty, in such a 
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country as oms, as geBBrally oocaiioned by idle* 
oeflB or Fioe« iDdeed, she thcra^t that tbe suf- 
feiags of pwerty were die very penaky expi^esslj 
designed by divine Providence as the punithi&e&t 
for idleness and vice, and consequently, giving 
money to the poor thoughtlessly, and without 
inquiry or consideration, and merely under the 
influence of temporary feeling, was simply an in- 
terposition by man between sin and the penalty 
which God in his providence had specially de- 
signed as the punishment for sin, in order to 
deter others from conmiitting it; and thus, 
while it relieved present suffering, was very 
likely to open the way for much greater suf- 
fering in time to come than it relieved for the 
time being. 

It is true, she used to say, that people some- 
times become poor and friendless from inevitable 
misfortunes, and often when they become poor 
from their own fault their sufferings ought to be 
relieved. But to do this in a safe manner, so as 
not to encourage idleness, vice, and imposture, is 
a very delicate and difficult work. It is no work 
for children. 

While, therefore, she herself did a great deal 
for the relief of the poor in the town where 
she lived, she did not encourage the children 
to attempt any thing in this way. They were 
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to do good bj sympathizmg wiHi, and relier* 
ing as far as thej could^ such trials and suf- 
ferings as were not connected generally with 
povertj. 
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THE WINTBR SHOP. 

At the time when the expedition to West 
Point took place, 843 described in the preceding 
chapter, it was rather late in the season, and a 
few mornings after the children returned home 
there came a cold wind from the north which 
darkened the water on the river, and made the 
leaves begin to fall from the trees. 

"Mother," said the children, "see ! the leaves 
are falling, and the winter is coming. We might 
as well go to New York noWj and buy the stock 
and tools for our winter shop. And we can buy 
little Allan's rocking horse at the same time." 

" It is not really time to prepare the winter 
shop yet," said Mrs. Morelle. " It will be two 
months before we have any snow storms. Still 
we can go and do it now if you wish." 

•^ Yes, moUier, please let us go," said Florence. 
" We want to buy little Allan his rocking-horse 
before it gets too cold for him to use it out of 
dooTH." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Morelle. " You and 
20 
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John may arrange a plan, and if you arrange it 
judiciously, we will go." 

" Should you be willing to have us plan to stay 
all night in New York ?" said Florence. 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Morelle, « if John will do aU 
the business, so that I shall not have any care/' 

"Til do the business/' said John, eagerly. 
^^ I €an do it all just as well as not I'll get a 
carriage, and buy Ihe tidcets, and do every 
thing." 

"Well," said Mre. MoreUe, "then I will leave 
you to plaa ihe whole affidr. You shall arrange 
it just as you please, and then only let me know 
what I am to do. I will go under your direction 
entirely until you get into some difficulty, and 
then I will take the buidness into my own hands. 
So you and Florence may talk the matter over 
together, and after you have decided upon your 
plan, let me know when I must be r^idy to go." 

The children were greatly pleased with this 
arrangement, and they went out at once to con- 
sult together respecting the details of the plan. 
John was desirous of setting off that very after- 
noon, but Florence persuaded him to postpone 
the hour of departure until the next morning. 

" It will be more convenient to mother," she 
said, " to go to-morrow, because that will give 
ber more time to get ready. Besides, if we go 
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irofm here in tiie morai^ we aIiaII ha^ mora 
time in New York/' 

John was oonvmced by this i^eaaoning, and so 
the children went in together and gave notice to 
their mother that they were to go in ike ten 
o'clock train the next morning. 

"V<M7weU/' said she. « I wiU be ready." 

The next morning aocordingiy, at half past 
nine o'clock, a carriage can^ ap to the Octagon 
from the stalde to take the pM-ty down to the 
station. When they arrived Uiere, John helped 
his mother cmd skter to descend from tiie car- 
riage to the platform, and tl^i led the way into 
the ladies' waiting-room. 

^^ And now, mothw,'' said John, as he showed 
her to a seat, ^^ if you will take a seat here, and 
give me sonra money, I will go and get the tick- 
ets." 

Mrs. Morelle acoordin^y sat down upon the 
settee which John had pointed out to her, and 
taking out h^ purse she gave him a five dollar 
bill. 

^^ I will l»ing you bade the tickets and the 
change in a minute, mother," said John. 

^^ You make keep the change," said his motlx- 
er, " to pay the other expenses with. You must 
rem^nber every thing that you pay, and when 
we get to New York we will put it all down, mm! 
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add it up, and then jon can pay me back the bal- 
ance that remains, once for alL'' 

" Well," said John, " then I will put the change 
in my wallet." 

So saying, John went to the ticket window to 
buy the tickets. Pretty soon he came back with 
three tickets, which he handed to his mother. 

" What is it ?" said Mrs. MoreUe. 

" The tickets," said John. 

" I have nothing to do with them," said Mrs. 
MoreUe. 

" Am I to keep them ?" asked John. 

" Certainly," said his mother. " That is part 
of your duty if you undertake to conduct the 
expedition. The gentleman who has charge of 
the party always takes care of the tickets." 

"Very well," said John. "I should like to 
take charge of them." 

"But, mother, suppose he loses them," said 
Florence. 

" In that case we shall be in difficulty," said 
Mrs. Morelle, "and then the power will aU 
come back to me again, and I can do just as I 



" And what should you do, mother ?" asked 
John. 

" I might conclude to stop at the next station, 
and so go back home again," said Mrs. Morelle. . 
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" If I were to decide to do that, should you con- 
sent to go back good-naturedly ?" 

" Why — ^yes, mother/' said John, " I suppose 
I should." 

" You certainly ought to go good-naturedly/' 
said his mother ; " that is, if you mean to fulfill 
your agreement in an honorable manner. We 
agreed that you were to have the whole charge 
of the expedition until you should get us into 
some difficulty, and that then the charge was to 
revert to me. Therefore, if you do get us into 
difficulty by losing the tickets, or in any other 
way, you will be bound in honor to give up the 
control to me again, and to be as submissive and 
obedient then, as I am now, while you retain the 
power." 

"Well, mother, I will," said John ; " but you 
may depend upon it, I will look out well and not 
lose the tickets." 

So John put the tickets in his wallet, and put 
his wallet in his pocket. He then buttoned his 
pocket up in the securest manner possible. 

Whenever, after stopping at a way station, 
the conductor passed through the cars and called 
for the tickets, John would take his wallet out, 
and open it far enough to show the conductor 
the tickets, and then shut it up and put it away 
again. 

20» 
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J% this way ioim kept his tieketa vearj satMy, 
and the whole party wait cm witiiout meetiBg 
with a&y difficulty until they came to New York 
The conductor came round and took all tbe tick- 
ets just befoie the train arrived. 

When the conductor thus came and took the 
tickets, John knew that the train must be very 
near New York^ and the questioii came into his 
mind whether they were going to get out at the 
Thirty-first street station^ or to go down to 
Chambers street. 

The Thirty-first street station is pretty far up 
town^ near where the railroad entera i^e city. 
The Chambers street station, on the other band, 
is &r down in town^ not a great way from the 
City Hall. Sometimes, Mrs. MoreUe was ae(^&» 
tomed to get out at one station, and sometimes 
at the other. It depended upon what h^ pkns 
were in the city, and where she was going first. 

" Mother,** said J<A% " where diall we atop ? 
Are we going to get out at the Tbiarty-fijrst street 
station, ot to go down to Cbamb^rs street ?" 

"/ do n't know, I am sure," said Mia. Mo- 
reUe, shaking hex head and locking very indiffar- 
eni ^^ You have not told me what your plan is 
about that." 

^^ Ah 1 it is for lis to decide that, 'Sl&r&B£%y' 
said John. ^^ I did not think of that. Let'ft gft 
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dawn to Chambera street. That will gjive us a 
longer ride/' 

" Wdl/' said Florence, " ao we will" 

" Woidd you, motkar ?** said John, turning 
round to his moih^^ who was on the seat bddnd 
him. 

" That depends upon what you are going to 
do after you arrive," said Mrsw Morelle. " I do 
not know what your plans are at all/* 

^^ I have not formed much of any plan, motliH 
ass" said John, ^^ only to go a-daopping and buy 
our things. I suppose, too, we must go to a 
hotel to spend the night. Can't you help us 
plan it a little, mother ?" 

" Oh 1 yes.," said his mother, "I will give you 
any infonnation and advice you wish fo^, and 
ask for, but it would not be proper for me to 
volunteer any advice before it is asked for, when 
another person is in charge. We can take a car- 
riage and go shopping first, and then go to a 
hotel, or we can go to the hotel first and take 
our rooms, and then go and do our shopping." 

After some farther conversation on Hie sub- 
ject, during which Mrs. Morelle suggested a 
great many things, but did not recommend any- 
thing, John decided that they would go on as 
far as the Chambers street station, and then tak 
a carriage and go to the Everett House, which is 
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a large and handsome hotel near Union Square. 
It would have been much nearer to have stopped 
at the Tlurty-first street station for any one 
gomg to the Everett Honse^ but John said that 
he wished to go the farthest way. 

This plan was accordingly carried into effect. 
The train stopped at the upper station^ and then 
the several cars were separated from each other, 
and to each car a pair of horses were attached. 
In this way the cars were taken down to Cham- 
bers street. There the party, of course, left their 
car, and John engaged a carriage to take them 
to the Everett House. He found the driver of 
the carriage, together with a great many others, 
standing upon the platform. They were all 
holding their whips in their hands, and they 
seemed very eager to get passengers to ride in 
their carriages. 
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PURCHASES. 

What the chUdren meant by their winter 
shop was this : 

In all pleasant days in the winter, Mrs. Mo- 
relle was accustomed to send John and Florence 
out to play almost as much as in summer. But 
there were a great many days when it was so wet 
or so stormy that they could not go out, and in 
such cases they were accustomed to amuse them- 
selves in the house, and in order to afford proper 
means for this amusement, Mrs. Morelle used to 
provide and furnish every fall what she called 
the winter shop. 

This shop was a large closet in the octagon 
room, which was well provided with shelves and 
drawers.. During the summer the closet was 
used for other purposes, but in the fall' of the 
year, when the time for fitting* up the winter 
shop arrived, every thing was taken out, and 
the shelves and drawers were made a depository 
for such stores and materials as might be made 
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use of for winter work. These stores consisted 
of paints and paint-brushes, gum-bottles, glue 
and a glue-pot, fancy and colored paper of aU 
kinds, bottles of varnish, pasteboard, thin strips 
of wood to make boxes of, and a great variety of 
other such things. It was to purchase the stores 
for this shop, as well as to buy the rocking-horse 
for little Allan, that the children had now come 
to New York. 

After they had taken their rooms in the hotel 
— one room for Mrs. Morelle and Florence, and 
another smaller one adjoining for John — and 
when they had all made such changes and ad- 
justments of their dress as were necessary after 
their ride in the carriage, John asked his mother 
v^hen they were going to do their shopping. 

" Whenever you please,'' said Mrs. Morelle. 

" Then, let us go now," said John. 

" Very well," replied Mrs. Morelle. " Do you 
know how to proceed to get a carriage ?" 

" Yes, mother," said John, " I must ring the 
bell and order the waiter to call one for us." 

So John rang the bell, and when the waiter 
>came, he ordered a carriage — one suitable for 
shopping in Broadway. 

The waiter soon came and said that the car- 
riage was at the door. The whole party accord- 
ingly descended the stairs, and there they found, 
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at the door of the ladies' entrance to the hotel, a 
large open carriage, with two very handsome 
horses to draw it. The driver opened the door 
of the carriage, and Jcim assisted his mother and 
Florence to get in, and finally got in himself. 
The driver then mounted upon the box, and 
drove off down the avenue, between the- tracks 
of the railroad and the high iron palisades of 
Union Park, and very soon they entered Broad- 
way. 

The chiWren spent an hour or more in going to 
different stores, bookstores and others, to buy the 
different materials which they wanted. What- 
ever they bought was put up neatly in parcels by 
the shopmen, and then carried out to ihe car- 
riage ; so that after a little time tiie seats of the 
carriage became quite full of boxes, rolls, and 
little packages. After a while John said it was 
time for them to buy the rocking-horse, and so 
they drove to a store where there was a large 
assortment of such things. There were go-carts, 
velocipedes, little wagons, wheelbarrows, and 
rocking-horses, without number, and of a great 
variety of patterns and prices. 

" Let us buy him a velocipede," said Florence. 
" Then he can go about himself. He can make 
his velocipede go by his hands alone, and his 
hands are as good and strong as any lady's. He 
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caa go abodt witk his velocipede witkout jmog 
hk feet at aU." 

" But Ae very thing we wajit to do," said 
John, ^^ is to get something that will make him 
use his feet, so as to exercise them, and make 
them get well." 

^^ But he would like so mudi to be able to go 
about himself on a yelocipede," said Florence. 
" Do let us get one for him. Would not you, 
mother ?" 

" He would like one, I have no doubt, very 
much," said Mrs. Mor^e. ^^In fact, I think 
that at first he would like it better than a rock- 
ing-horse. A velocipede seen^ to be better for 
him {ix j»«sent pleasure, and a rockipg-horse, 
or a rodking-boat, for permanent good." 

So saying, Mrs. Morelle pointed to what she 
called a rocking-boat, though it might more 
properly be called a roddngnoarriage. It was a 
sort of box, shaped somewhat like the body of a 
carriage, only it had no top, and the bottom of 
it was rounded in such a manner that the box 
would rock backwards an(i forwards when any 
person was sitting in it. There was a seat at the 
back end of the box, and a figure of a horse's head 
forward. 

Both Florence and John thought that this 
would be exactly the thing for little Allan. 
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/<He can sit on this seat and have a pair of 
reinfl go to the horse's month and so make believe 
that he is driving in a carrkge, while he is rock- 
ing himself to and fro. He will have to nse his 
feet a little all the time in rocking himself^ and 
as thej get strongs 1^ will nse them more and 
more, whidi will be exactly the thing/' 

So the children concluded to bay the rocking* 
boat. Their mother proposed that the shopman 
should send it home, but the children were afvaid 
there mi^t be some mistake if it were left to the 
shopman, and then besides, they were so pleased 
with the roddng*-boat that they wished to keep 
it with them all the time. The shopman accord- 
ingly wrapped it up as well as he eonld, all ex- 
cept the horse's head, which John asked him to 
leave out so that they could see it, and then put 
it in the carriage. Mrs. Morelle and tiie children 
then got into the carriage too, and the coachman 
drove away. 

They had some other purchases to make after 
. this, and so Aey drove down Broadway. Pres- 
ently Florence saw upon the sidewalk two girls 
that she knew. They were walking under the 
charge of their sister. Florence wished to invite 
them to get into the carriage, and John offered to 
make room for them by riding with the driver on 
the outside seat. Mrs. Morelle made no objec- 

21 
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tion, and bo the two children got mto the car- 
riage, and then the driv^ went on again. John, 
from his elevated seat, surveyed the scene of noise 
and confusion around him with an appearance of 
great satisfaction. 

The two girls were much intarested in the 
rocking-boat, and they asked Florence what it 
was. She told them what it was, and who it was 
for. 

" I am glad we did not buy a velocipede for 
Allan for another reason,'' said she turning to 
her mother, ^^ and that is, that there are no good 
smooth roads or paths about his house, where he 
could go on his velocipede." 

" That is a very good reason," said Mrs. Morelle. 
" A velocipede requires good, smooth, level roads. 
They go along very nicely on the sidewalks in a 
city, but it is only a vexation to attempt to drive 
one over steep and stony paths in the country. 

"Besides," continued Mrs. Morelle, "in cases 
of charity it is much better to have r^ard 
to ultimate and lasting good, than to present 
pleasure." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE OBANQE QUBSTIOII. 

After the shopping was finished, the drives 
of the carriage was directed to go first to the 
house where the two girls Kved, which was a 
large and handsome house in Fourteenth street, 
and there the girls were left at the door. Flo- 
rence invited them to come and make her a visit 
at the Everett House that evening, and they 
promised that they would come. John descended 
from his high seat to assist the two girls in com- 
ing down the steps of the carriage, and then he 
took his old place inside again, and the carriage 
drove on. 

John and Florence decided to take a somewhat 
circuitous route in going home to the hotel, in 
order to lengthen the ride. They went down the 
Fifth avenue to Washington Parade Groimd, 
thence around the Parade Ground, and along 
Fourth street to Broadway. As they came up 
Broadway fix)m Fourth street, talking together 
about what they saw, their attention was at- 
tracted to a fruit shop which they were passing. 
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There was a great display of fruit at the door of 
this shop, and among the rest there were some 
baskets of lemons and oranges. 

^^Ah/' said John, *^ there are some oranges. 
Grimkie expects me to bring him one, I suppose, 
but I shall do no such thing.'' 

" What makes him expect you to do it ?" 
asked Florence. 

" Why, he says that I promised him I would," 
said John, '^ but I did not. At least it was not 
a fair promise.'' 

" How was it ?" asked Florence. 

" There is too much noise for m& to tell you 
about it here," said John, "but I wiU tell you 
after I get home." 

Accordingly, after the party had returned to 
the hotel, and while they were sitting in the 
public drawing-room waiting to be called to din- 
ner, Florence asked John how it was about his 
promise to carry Grimkie an orange. 

"Why, yesterday," said John, "when Grim- 
kie knew that I was coining to IHew York, he 
asked meif I would not bring him up an orai^e, 
and I said I did not think I could very well, 
and then he said that if I would he would take 
me to a place where I could see a ferocious l^east 
shut up in an iron cage. So at last I said I 
would. And he took me to his houses round to 
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the back door, and into the shed, and there he 
showed me a small box, with wires for the front, 
like a cage, and his little black kitten inside c^ 
it asleep, on a bed made of a piece of carpet/' 

" And was that his ferocious beast ?" asked 
Florence. 

" Yes," said John, speaking in a very indig* 
nant tone. ^^ I told him tiiat a kitten was not a 
ferocious beast at all, and he said it was, in a state 
of nature, very ferocious. He said that cats be- 
longed to the same class as Uons and tigers, and 
had sharp teeth and sharp claws, and were always 
very fierce against mice, and little birds, and 
squirrels, and any thing else little enough for 
them to attack. And then besides, I told him 
that it was not an iron osLgd. It was noi^iing 
but a small box, wiii wires put in for the front. 
But he said that the wires were iron bars, little 
iron bars, and they made it an iron cage.'' 

" And could not the kitten get out at all ?'* 
said Fl(H*ence. 

" Oh yes," said John ; " there was a door in 
the side, wheaee the kitten oould get out whaiever 
she pleased, but Grimkie said that she liked to 
stay there, and would go in of her own accord; 
There was a nice little bed for her in one corner. 
Then besides, the box was very pretty* Grimkia 
had painted it green." 
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^^ I wish Grimkie would make me such a cage 
for my kitten," said Florence. 

" It was quite a nice little cage for a kitten/' 
said John, " and she looked very cunning in it. 
But she was not a ferocious beast at all, and I 
am not going to get Grimkie an orange for show- 
ing her to me ; would you ?" 

" Did you promise him that you would ?" 
asked Mrs. Morelle. 

" On condition that he would show me a fero- 
cious beast in an iron cage, I did," said John* 
" But he did not show me any such thing." 

" I do not think you are under any obligation 
to give him an orange," said Mrs. Morelle, " for 
he did not perform his part of the contract as he 
meant you to understand it. He made out his 
case pretty well in the argument, however, for it 
is true that the cat is classed by naturalists 
among beasts of prey, and all beasts of pr^ are 
in a certain sense ferocious. Still he did not 
perform his part of his agreement, ds he meant 
you to understand it; and that is the true rule. 
We are to perform our promises always as we 
mean the person that we make the promise to 
should understand. them. So I thiii you are 
not hovmd to give him the orange. Still it might 
perhaps be a good plan for you to do it on your 
own account." 
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" How on my own acconnt ?" said John. 
**Wliat good wonld it do me to give him an 
orange ?" 

" Some people," said Mrs. Mordle, " are very 
particular about keeping up the credit of theii 
promises. It is so very convenient to have ev- 
erybody believe that when you promise any- 
thing, you taill certainly keep your promise, 
because then everybody viill always be ready to 
trust you. Some people are so anxious about 
this that they are in the first place very careful 
about making promises ; but then, when they 
do make them, they are always very strict to 
fulfill them, even in cases where it is quite 
doubtful whether they are imder any obligation 
to do it. I heard a man say once, * If I prom- 
ise a thing, I wish to keep my promise, no mat- 
ter how good an excuse I may have in that par- 
ticular case for not keeping it. The reason is 
because I wish people to believe that when I 
promise I shall certainly perform, and never 
be afraid that I may possibly come to them with 
some good excuse, instead of the performance.' " 

" Well, mother,'* said John, " I think that is 
the best way for me to do/' 

" It is just as you please,'' said Mrs. Morelle. 
" If you do not carry Grilnkie his orange, he will 
Bay, I presume, *Very well, I did not really 
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think he wotdd He was sot bound to bring 
me one, for it was a sort of a trick I played 
him/ If, on the other hand, you do carry 
him one, he will be surprised, I siqppose, and 
will say, ' John is the most honorable boy I ever 
knew. If he promises, he urill do what he prom- 
ises, whether or no.^ 

^^Then, of course,'', continued Mrs. Morelle, 
'^ after this, you would be somewhat si»picious 
of Grimkie's good faith in keeping his engage- 
'ments, and you would have to be somewhat on 
your guard not to be taken in by him ; but he 
would have no suspicion of yours, but would 
trust you implicitly at all times, and on all oeca* 
sions.'' 

" I will get him his orange," said John. " I 
had rather do it than not." 

Accordingly, the next morning, before the 
time came for the party to set out on their re- 
turn up the river, John went out and bought an 
orange for Grimkie, and asked the shopman to 
wrap it up carefully for him in a pap^. He 
also availed himself of the opportunity to buy 
three other oranges— one jfor hk mother, one for 
Florence, and one for himself 
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CHAPTEB XXXIV, 

OOl^CtUSION. 

I SUPPOSE that the Hudson Biv^r raihroad ii 
the noisiest raihroad in the world. The reason is 
that it rang along close under the bank of the 
river, and for a large portion of the distance a 
iray is cut for it in the bank in such a manner 
that on the side toward the land there is a per* 
p^idicular wall of rocks which more than doubles 
the natural noise of the locomotive and the train, 
by the thundering reverberations which are re- 
flected from it. 

The consequence is that in the summer time, 
when the windows of ike cars are open, the pas- 
sengers in the train are nearly stunned by the 
noise, and conversation is almost entirely impos- 
sibls. 

For this reason, and also for some others, Flo- 
rence and John desired to return home by the 
steamboat, instead of going up as they came 
down, by the railroad, and their mother readily 
consented to this plan. The boat sailed at two 
o'clock. This gave them all the forenoon in New 
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York. The chUdren spent one hour of this time 
in their room, writing an account of their journey 
down, and making the drawing of a seat un- 
der a tree in Union Square, which they saw from 
the windows of the hotel. 

The party had a very pleasant passage up the 
river in the steamboat, and when they reached 
home they put all the parcels containing the tools 
and materials for the winter shop safe in one of 
the drawers of the closet. Here they were all to 
remain, in the original packages in which ihe 
shopmen had enveloped them, until the -time 
should arrive for opening the shop. 

The very next day the children set off with 
their mother to carry little Allan his rocking- 
boat. They went by the train. They left the 
train at the station nearest the house where Al- 
I911 lived, and iiien they employed a man whom 
they found at the station to carry the rocking- 
boat to the house. Both Allan and his mother 
were greatly surprised and also extremely pleased 
to see the boat, and Allan found that by push- 
ing with his feet a little as he bent backwards 
and forwards, he could make it go perfectly well. 

The next volume of this series will give some 
particular account of Gbimkib. 

THE END. 
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